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WINTER WRAPPINGS. 
See illustration on front page. 
Fic. 1.—Brovse Casagur. This graceful 


cloak is of light gray cloth trimmed with passe- 
menterie and Angora wool lace of the same 
shade. The front of the waist is gathered to 
form a blouse or chemisette, and is crossed with 
bars of passementeric. The front of the skirt 
is pleated, the sides are flat, and behind are 
large pleats crossed with two rows of passe- 
menterie. Large pleated sleeves with passemen- 
terie wristband and two frills of gray wool lace. 
High standing collar covered with the passe- 
menterie. 

Fig. 2—Mantie Repincorr. This redingote 
is of soft gray velvet trimmed with 
beaver and wide gray galloon. It is fitted to the 
figure in the back, but hangs loose and straight 
in front. The middle seam of the back of the 
skirt has a large pleat on each side, and falls 
open to show a red satin lining. The beaver fur 
is down each side sloping to a point, falls straight 
down the fronts, forms the collar, and borders 
the pagoda sleeves, The seams in the back of 
the waist have the velvet laid over and stitched 
to represent very fine pleats. The wide galloon 
isjturned under to form points on the panel- 
shaped sides and up the front. The red velvet 
pleating at the foot is all that is seen of the dress 
beneath. Gray velvet hat, faced with red velvet 
and trimmed with red plumes and a windmill 
bow 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF 
HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 





HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
and HARPER’s BAzaR may be had for the years 
1881, 1882, and 1883. Those wishing to com- 
plete their files will please send in their orders 
promptly, It is Messrs. HARPER & Bro- 
THERS’ intention in future to keep the back num- 
bers of these periodicals for three years only. 


(” Our next number will contain a Pattern- 
sheet Supplement, with numerous full-sized pat- 
terns, illustrations, and descriptions of Lapirs’ Rr- 
ception, Dinner, and Visttina TorLetres, STREET 
Costumes, Winter Bonnets and Wraepinas 
Girts’ and Boys’ Suits; Ladies’ Caps, Fans, 
Fancy Articles, Embroidery Patterns, etc. ; with 
ehoice literary and artistic attractions. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 


In response to frequent inquiries the publishers 
beg leave to remind readers of the Bazar that they 
can only supply those patterns which are described 
as “ Cut Patterns,” and of which the number and 
price are invariably given, 


A MODERN NECESSITY. 

W HAT a blessing, after all, the novel is, 
that guide into the Castle of Indo- 

lence, that friend after we are there! And 
what a genial benefactor to all the race of 
weary and listless ones was that first story- 
teller, sitting there before the out-door fires 
of northern camps, or perchance under the 
stars of the desert, with the camels tethered 
near by! Out of the vague and unreal be- 
ginnings of the word-of-month story, into 
what proportions and properties has it at 
last grown, till from a mere gauzy film of 
fancy it has become like a curtain hanging 
between the reader and the tiresome world 
of little cares, rich and heavy with its em- 
broidery of scenes of romance and of every- 
day! And what pictures does that em- 
broidery make! How much more vividly 
does the young reader see the story of the 
past in the novels of WALTER Scott than 
in the ponderous and serious volumes of 
history where it is to be more laboriously 
gathered—that is, how much more strongly 
is the picture painted on the general un- 
derstanding, so that even should the facts 
be a little other than actual, the tone and 
spirit are of the very time, and as though 
, one were alive and acting in it! And what 
}a minute web of incident and character is 
woven by the novel of to-day, that paints 
for all posterity i.anners, not as they ought 
to be in the writer’s high-flying fancy, but 
as they actually are in this era! How much 
information concerning a life inaccessible 
to the general reader is given as he is led 
away and made welcome in the drawing- 
rooms of London or Parisian or Roman so- 
ciety, or taken into the wilds of Australia 
and the East, whether such information be 
of essential value or not! The timid stay- 
at-home body careers in wild storms on 
half-wrecked slips in mid-ocean, and the 
hard-hearted become tender with love and 
with compassion, and the person worn out 
with tempest tastes the sweets of domesti- 
city and church-going, mild tea and gossip, 
and peace generally. People, too, who, in 
the littie humdrum village life that so many 
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of the multitude of readers live, would nev- 
er be met with, throng into the acquaint- 
ance, women so beautiful that, knowing 
them, we do. not miss beauty in the women 
about us, men so heroic that all the dull 
souls we know borrow something of their 
lustre, and are the nobler because of these 


ideals. What journeys, moreover, are to be 


| taken sometimes, with the companionship 


of these charming creatures, to the mid- 
night sun, among the Alps, cruising along 
the Mediterranean shores, into Africa and 
the Indies, till we are as familiar with the 
country as if we had actually paid our way 
afoot throngh it all! So that with the life 
of society, the acquaintance with superior 
men and women, and the scenery there is 
to visit when we are unable to travel, the 
novel is really a sort of educator as well as 
a most friendly entertainer, and is not to be 
lightly spoken of. 

But in more ways than these is the story- 
teller a benefactor and friend in need. Who 
so good as he to pass the interminable length 
of the weary day away, or to fill up the 
gaps of waiting? who so good as he to make 
one forget pain till it becomes so sharp as 
to be unforgettable ? who so good as he to 
make one forget one’s self when remem- 
brance of one’s self is the sharpest pain 
there is in all the world to bear? How 
many are there in troubie, in teasing trou- 
ble, or in fierce and bitter, who, able once to 
lose themselves in the story, are lost there 
from their carking cares and griefs for at 
least a brief while, a blessed while, be it 
ever so brief! How many, worn with work, 
with perplexing calculations, with close 
ecrutinies, find just the relaxation their 
mentality needs in the story that, light asa 
feather it may be, takes them, as it were, 
through mid-air and out of the reach of 
their problems! To the convalescent, with 
whom time drags on leaden foot, what so 
healing as the enlivening story, snatching 
him into gayety and cheer without disturb- 
ance of nerve or muscle! te the night-watch- 
er by the sick, where there is not enough to 
do to keep the attention alert, how pleasant 
this midnight companion! to the tired-out 
traveller by train, in the noise and dust and 
confusion, how softly those pages spread 
their wings and waft him away! and to the 
bed-ridden or the old, what more delightful- 
iy restores them to activity and youth, and 
hangs before them and the grave like kind- 
ly drapery shielding them from the blasting 
sight! To all these people the story carries 
a roseate atmosphere; blue sky and sun- 
shine follow 1t; they have their doubles in 
the lovely heroine, the stately hero, in 
whose personatity they sink their own at 
will. It is as if this earth were a double 
star, and one could leave it at a word and 
disport in the other and fairer one, where, 
as the page is turned, we believe the joys 
are real and know the woes are false. 

Perhaps the novel is trivial, idle, fritter- 
ing to the mind, and with a thousand other 
things as bad to be said against it; but with 
so much actual demonstration of the good 
it accomplishes to be urged in its favor, 
who is going to heed such trifles as the un- 
kind charges? Willit do the convalescent’s 
mind much barm to fritter it a little while 
over these pages? Will it do the elderly 
person’s mind the least harm in the world 
to receive here this temporary renewal of 
youth? Will it do the minds of those in 
trouble half as much harm as dwelling on 
their troubles will do them, with all the at- 
tendant train of nervous troubles to follow 
too much pondering of grief? What a dif- 
ference, too, to contemplate the matter vari- 
ously, does it make in the household if the 
owner of the vexed and irate temper that 
rules it chances to pick up a novel after an 
irritated period! From commotion the air 
of the house changes to calm, and the sun 
comes out, and all is cheer when those who 
fled veuture on the scene once more. Was 
not that mind better frittered than intact, 
and is not all such frittering a blessing both 
to individual and community? When we 
think of all the peace and pleasure that the 
virtuous story scatters broadcast in a world 
not too well stocked with those comforts, 
the wonder is not that so many novels are 
printed, but that any other books should 
find a market. One does not live on luxu- 
ries alone, we shall be told, on our expres- 
sion of wonder; and solid plain food is of 
more worth and use finally. Yet it is sus- 
ceptible of a shadow of doubt if the story 
is not really the necessity of life and the 
other books are not the luxuries, with which 
luxuries there are some who can dispense. 
“Give me the luxuries of life,” said a noted 
wit, “and I care not who has the necessi- 
ties,” and there is many a novel-reader who 
finds in the novel the only “surcease of sor- 
row,” who is of the same opinion as the wit. 
For that is good for us which makes life 
smoothest, and when the novel does not en- 
ervate and does not give false teaching it is 
only the adjunct of morality, and in making 
us live up to its ideals in whatever small 
degree works real benefit to the race. 





PLEASANT WEATHER. 


FFXHERE is something about pleasant wea- 

ther which is like a tonic to the spirits, 
like good-nature or a benediction. There are 
a few choice spirits, to be sure, whose men- 
tal thermometer rises with the wind and 
the storm, but to most of us there is some- 
thing melancholy “in the cauld blast,” and 
the pleasant weather that follows resembles 
a strain from some lofty poem; it revives 
all the drooping energies of our being, re- 
news youth and hope and illusion, and sets 
the world in tune. It is so easy to believe 
in good fortune and happiness when the 
sun shines; it seems impossible that things 
should go wrong while the stars are bright 
and the sky is clear; misfortune is for cloudy 
seasons. One must, indeed, be either very 
happy or well-disciplined to thoronghly en- 
joy the keening of the wind, the pelting 
rain and murkiness of stormy days, or too 
young to have known suffering; but even 
the sorrowing may find a melancholy allevi- 
ation in the gilded atmosphere of fine wea- 
ther, which, like a good-natured person, is 
welcome everywuere. Everything looks 
uglier and more portentous in the storm 
and darkness; pain is more painful, disap- 
pointment more bitter, regret more poign- 
ant, poverty more biting; but when the sun 
returns all the vapors flit like ghosts at 
cock-crow, poverty and pain and annoyance 
become more endurable, borrow some lustre 
from the day, and masquerade in its colors. 
What ifthe wealth of the Indies is not ours, 
here is wealth of beauty in the skies, the 
earth, the air: what if we have nothing to 
-all our own, have we not an indefeasible 
possession in the sunshine? Does a Rotus- 
CHILD own more real estate in the moon than 
we, or has he a longer lease of the rainbow 
or the aurora? Has not the sunset power 
to blot out our daily annoyances for the 
nonce, to put us on a better footing with 
the world? Does not the star-crowned hea- 
ven bring us a panacea for our pains of body 
or soul? The sage says that there is no 
man with prosperity so high but a few words 
may dishearten him; so there are few, if 
any, of us so hedged about with happiness 
but a few drops of rain may dispirit us, 
even if it so happens that we have no crops 
at stake ; it shuts us in on our own thoughts, 
we are prohibited from studying the subtle 
ways and meanings and economies of nature 
for the time; and how much longer that 
time seems than the unmeasured hours when 
we are free to watch her methods unmolest- 
ed by storm or cloud! The bad days are 
always so endless, the bright days so brief. 





“HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE” 
IN ENGLAND. 


ARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, just entering 
upon its sixth volume, is about to be regu- 
larly published in England as well as in America. 
It has long been a favorite in the mother coun- 
try, as well as everywhere else that the English 
language is spoken; and the little readers by 
English firesides will now receive its weekly vis- 
its as promptly as their American cousins. 

A review of the volume just completed shows 
that it amply sustains the brilliant record made 
by the paper in preceding years. Each volume, 
beautiful and attractive in itself, is a distinct ad- 
vance upon its predecessors, and the constant 
aim in the future will be, as it has been in the 
past, to seek in every number what is highest in 
motive, purest in morals, and best in literature 
and art. 

Messrs. Harper & Brothers have spared neither 
pains nor expense to make Harper's Young Peo- 
ple worthy to take its place as the leading juvenile 
weekly of the world. No other publication of its 
kind is so lavishly adorned with the finest en- 
gravings and cuts. Its presence in a family as- 
sists the children to the formation of correct 
tastes in art, and helps them to grow in the love 
of the beautiful 

The most accomplished writers for the young 
are among the regular contributors to Harper's 
Young People, and its serials, short stories, and 
articles both amusing and instructive are fur- 
nished by authors who understand childhood 
and know how to interest youthful readers. The 
heroic element is made prominent in Harper's 
Young People, because its conductors recognize 
the fact that nothing more truly incites children 
to noble conduct than the reading about and 
hearing of brave and self-denying acts on the 
part of others of their own age. Pieces suitable 
for declamation, stirring ballads, and dramatic 
poems are frequently published; arid the wee 
ones in the nursery are not forgotten, but find 
bits of rhyme and musical jingles specially meant 
for them. Acting plays are occasionally given, 
with charades and games for the merry party or 
the winter evening group around the hearth. 

For the boys there are descriptions of manly 
sports, and articles which give practical direc- 
tions concerning téols and their uses, while the 
girls are not neglected. Papers prepared for 
them furnish useful hints and suggestions for 
needle-work, tell how to make little gifts for home 
dear ones, and give advice for every-day deport- 
ment. 

Fun and frolic have their turn; even nonsense 
having its place and time in the wisely managed 
household. Harper's Young People is the home 
paper, and its sunny face never wears a frown. 

What shall we say of the Post-office Box? It 





has been a favorite department from the begin- 
ning. With every year the number of its little 
correspondents very naturally increases, until 
now the Postmistress numbers her contributors 
by thousands, and has her little friends in every 
quarter of the globe. The Post-office Box is a 
panorama of childish employments and pleasures. 
With the utmost candor, and a perfectly uncon- 
scious freedom, the dear children show what they 
are as well as what they do. They write of their 
schools, their pets, their baby brothers and sis- 
ters, their birthdays, their journeys, their ambi- 
tions, and their innocent happy lives. The Post- 
office Box is itself a factor in their education, 
assisting them in the formation of a graceful 
style, and giving them practice in the use of their 
mother tongue in correspondence. 

The little letters come from all parts of the 
Union, from Europe, Asia, and Australia, Teach- 
ers avail themselves of the Post-office Box as an 
aid in the school-room, and many a little class 
no longer dreads composition-hour as a weary 
penance since the kind permission is given to 
send a letter or a little essay to the Postmis- 
tress. 

The Exchange columns are carefully edited, 
and afford young people a convenient medium 
by which they may add to their cabinets, ex- 
change books and papers which they have read 
for others, and make their collections of stamps 
and curiosities interesting and valuable. As a 
help to youthful students of natural history and 
geography, the Exchange Department is unri- 
valled. 





THE VALIDE SULTANA—THE 
SULTANS MOTHER. 


BOUT sixty years ago a Circassian girl named 
Pertev Piali was sold in the slave market 
of Constantinople. Her purchaser was the chief 
cook of Sultan Mahmoud the Great. Many of 
the Circassian girls are very beautiful, and some 
are highly educated. This poor girl was neither. 
Destiny, which had denied her beauty and edu- 
cation, had apparently condemned her to remain 
always only a scullion in the Sultan’s kitchen. 
Instead, however, she was to become the greatest 
lady in the land. During a period of seventeen 
years she was, more than any other person, to 
sway and control the Ottoman Empire. Her life 
reads like a tale from the Arabian Nights, only 
the Arabian Nights are romance and fancy, while 
her story, which we are about to tell, is true. 

One day, laden down with utensils which she 
was to rub and polish, she passed out of the 
great door of the kitchen, and sat down to do 
her work in the shade of some trees. The Sul- 
tan at that moment was gazing from the window 
of his palace, and his eye fell on the busy girl. 
Something in the earnestness and energy of her 
movements fixed his attention. With the whim 
of an Eastern despot, he said to an attendant: 
“Bring that girl to me; let me see if she can 
talk.” Obediently she left her work and ap- 
proached the palace, never dreaming she was on 
her way to a throne. In his abrupt, imperious 
way the Sultan asked her questions, and was as- 
tonished at the dignity and self-possession of her 
replies. That a woman, slave or free, should not 
tremble like a leaf in his presence was something 
new. Then ensued the old story over again— 
the story of King Cophetua and the beggar maid, 
only in this case it could not be said, “She was 
more fair than words can say.” The slave girl 
became the Sultan’s favorite wife. Three years 
after she gave birth to a son who is known to 
later history as Sultan Abdul-Aziz, and her as- 
cendency over her imperial husband became com- 
plete. With the stormy politics of Mahmoud’s 
reign she had nothing to do, keeping aloof from 
all state questions, and devoting herself only to 
her son. 

In 1839, when the Prince Abdul-Aziz was nine 
years old, Mahmoud died, and an elder son, Abdul- 
Medjid, succeeded. 

The new sovereign kept Pertev Piali and her 
son under the strictest surveillance, and the two 
remained prisoners isolated from the world till 
Abdul-Medjid died, in 1861. During those twenty- 
two long years no mother could have been more 
devoted. Her every thought was centred in her 
son. Ignorant of books, it is said not knowing 
even how to read, understanding no language 
save her own, she was nevertheless a woman of 
great shrewdness and of remarkable native force 
of mind. As far as in her lay she did her best 
to protect the often endangered life and to devel- 
op the character of her son. Her maternal love 
was not unrewarded. When at last he mounted’ 
the throne his mother truly reigned with him. 
His constant filial devotion was the brightest fea- 
ture in Sultan Abdul-Aziz’s career. All matters 
of state policy he discussed with her, and it is be- 
lieved that he never decided any question con- 
trary to her advice. This arose from no lack of 
character on his part, but because son and mo- 
ther had become almost each a part of the other 
during those twenty-two years of hardship and 
suffering, and thought as one. 

Seated upon a throne, she never forgot the class 
with which her earliest years were spent and to 
which by blood she belonged. Her name, wher- 
ever it was known, was a synonym for unosten- 
tatious benevolence. Her benefactions were jn- 
deed mostly devoted to the co-religionists of her 
own Mohammedan creed; still her purse and her 
heart were never shut to the suffering and wretch- 
ed of other faiths. Comparatively little of her 
wealth was spent upon herself. Mosques, baths, 
schools, hospitals for the needy classes, were the 
stocks in which her gold was invested. 

The strength of Mohammedanism is found in 
the intense fanaticism of the Mohammedan wo- 
men. Probably there is no other class of women 
on earth who are so contented with their customs 
and condition as are they. Certainly no woman 
was more fanatical than the Sultan’s mother. 
The Empress Eugénie visited Constantinople, and 
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resided during her stay in the palace of Beyler- 
bey. Immediately on the Empress’s departure 
the Validé caused the palace to be refurnished 
throughout, that no furniture should remain which 
had been defiled by a Giaour. Once in a bitter 
winter many of the ladies of the Sultan’s harem 
suffered from colds. The physician ordered them 
all to wear flannels. But the Validé Sultana de- 
clared no woman of a Sultan’s harem had ever 
worn flannels, and hence none ever should wear 
them. So all continued to shiver, and some of 
them died. Thin coquettish veils and European 
boots she denounced as temptations of the evil 
one, and always wore herself the clumsiest of 
slippers, and the thickest of cloths round her 
head. Still, when considerations of state and the 
welfare of her son required it, she could hush her 
scruples and bend like a willow. 

Turkey had two great statesmen, Fuad Pasha 
and Ali Pasha. While they lived they were up- 
held by her support. They died, and no great 
leader was left save Midhat Pasha, whose loyalty 
was a matter of doubt. “ Now,” said the Validé, 
“ Russia, of all countries, can do us most harm ; 
so it is most necessary Russia should be our 
friend.” Most earnestly she favored a Turco- 
Russian alliance, and in this the unlettered Cir- 
cassian lady was right. “England is a reed to 
pierce our hand,” said she, almost in the words 
of Isaiah. She sympathized with the Sultan in 
his love for the army and fleet. Once she gave 
to the troops, as her own imperial gift, 25,000 
American rifles and forty Krupp cannon. Mid- 
hat Pasha’s revolution in 1875 hurled her party, 
her policy, herself, and her son from power. Five 
days later her son was dead, and she, lonely and 
penniless, was left a pensioner, hopeless and bro- 
ken-hearted, sixty-five years old. Nine years she 
lived, dependent for bread on the successors of 
her son, inhabiting a humble, closely guarded 
structure in the shadow of the palace that had 
been the scene of her early imperial love, her first 
imprisonment in her widowhood, and then had 
beheld her crowned with undisputed power. 

A short time ago, at the age of seventy-four, 
she died. She had tasted every cup of human 
experience—slavery, love, sorrow, power, devo- 
tion, ruin—and had drained each cup to its dregs. 
At her funeral there was no longer reason for 
her enemies to fear her. Everything was forgot- 
ten save the virtues that had adorned her, and 
the exalted station she had filled. The Circassian 
slave, sold, enthroned, dethroned, imprisoned, en- 
throned anew, and again hurled from power, dead 
in loneliness and wretchedness, was buried in a 
pomp unknown for any Moslem woman since the 
days of Roxalana, The princes of the imperial 
house walked after her remains. The Grand Vizier 
and the Sheik of Islam—the one, next to the Sul- 
tan, the head of the state, and the other the head of 
the church, for the empire—the ministers of the 
cabinet, great civil officers, and those of the army 
and fleet, walked beside or followed her coffin. 
The coffin, draped with the costliest shawls, was 
borne on the shoulders of those highest in rank. 
Regiments of soldiers with arms reversed lined 
the streets or joined the procession. Most of all, 
the poor who blessed her, the wretched, the maim- 
ed, the destitute, whom she had housed and fed 
by hundreds, weeping and sobbing, crowded be- 
hind. So they bore her to the mosque she built 
in the days of splendor at Ak Serai, and laid her 
to rest at last in the tomb she made ready for 
herself years before. 

Nothing was more worthy of Sultana Pertev 
Piali Hanoum than the name she has left behind 
her of a woman who unspotted bore exaltation, 
and, ignorant but honest, endeavored to do right, 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
BONNETS, 


Sie small capote, the slightly larger bonnet 
with a coronet or a pointed brim, and the 
small fish-wife poke, are the three shapes that 
have thus far found favor for autumn and winter 
bonnets. The capote may have a round or a 
soft crown, but is considered most stylish when 
the crown is flat and short, with perhaps an in- 
verted V or curve at the lower part to show the 
hair when turned upward from the nape of the 
neck. The milliners make the shape of these ca- 
potes depend on the way the hair is to be worn 
during the winter, lengthening the crown for 
those who retain the low coil, so that the crown 
will rest upon this coil or knot. For general 
wear, dark felt and also soutache bonnets are 
adopted in these small shapes, and the trimmings 
remain of the simple kind already described, viz., 
with a windmill bow of many short ends near 
the top of the front, or else a cluster of faney 
feathers, wings, or tufts is placed there, and 
these, with the velvet ribbon strings, are all that 
is needed for a plain bonnet. For those who 
wear fluffy hair the edge of the brim is as plain 
as a simple fold of velvet can make it, but for 
those who can wear smoother hair above the 
forehead there is a small roll on the edge made 
of braid, beads, or velvet, or perhaps this front is 
rolled back like a small coronet, and is smoothly 
covered with velvet. Lace fronts slightly gather- 
ed are also much used. For economists who 
have summer bonnets with the velvet puffed 
front left in good condition, the best plan is to 
cover the straw crown with a bit of embroidered 
cloth or of velvet to match a cloth costume, or in 
the same color as the velvet on the brim; if the 
straw crown is objectionable on account of its 
shape or weight, the milliner can remove it and 
put in a buckram crown to be covered with the 
new fabric; the velvet brim that has been found 
becoming during the summer heed not be altered 
in the least, and the crown piece can be bought 
for a dollar, making the expense very slight. 


COMBINATION BONNETS. 


Combinations prevail for bonnets as well as 
dresses and cloaks, almost all bonnets except 
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those of felt being made of two materials; thus 
dressy velvet bonnets have figured velvet for the 
crown and plain velvet for the brim, or else one 
of the rich gold-embroidered stuffs forms the 
brim and the crown is plain. The novelty for 
dress bonnets is the entire bonnet made of white 
Angora lace in which many gold or silver threads 
are interwoven. These are made more becoming 
by using a velvet puff on the brim, which in these 
dressy hats is slightly pointed, though not in the 
exaggerated high points of the fish-wife poke, and 
the trimming is usually of large flowers made of 
white velvet and gold veined, as fastidious women 
are beginning to object to fancy feathers because 
they are so generally used. White velvet em- 
broidered with gold or silver threads is also chos- 
en for the crown of dress bonnets, and this is 
laid in two lengthwise tolds, or in two box pleats, 
or may be put on smoothly. The brim sets close 
to the head, and is plainly covered with velvet of 
becoming color, and may have an aigrette of mar- 
about and gilt, or small humming-birds in a clus- 
ter, or velvet flowers; but sometimes the strings 
of velvet and a cockade bow are all that is need- 
ed to complete it. For black or dark-colored vel- 
vet bonnets there are crowns that have outline 
figures done in gilt threads, or else the crown is 
beaded if the velvet can not be matched to im- 
ported crowns. Nails or pins of gilt or of dark 
metal and gilt are thrust thickly in the torsade 
of velvet which sometimes edges the brim of the 
velvet bonnet, and sometimes this velvet twist is 
merely wrapped around with jet or gilt beads. 


THE POINTED POKES, TURBANS, ETC. 


For young and piquant faces the fish-wife poke 
is used, with its pointed brim turned back slight- 
ly, and filled in with a bow of gay velvet or of 
gilt braid. This is not the large poke worn last 
winter, but is so small that it adds very little 
more to the size of the head than the smallest 
capote. A full crown of dark velvet, with the 
brim covered with lace—either silk, Angora 
wool, or gilt lace—makes a youthful and pretty 
poke bonnet to wear on dress occasions, and 
should be chosen with reference to the wrap or 
the costume that accompanies it. The cresson 
green with yellow tinges appears as part of such 
pokes, and poppy red velvet ribbon is much used 
for the saucy-looking bows that trim them. For 
general wear young ladies who prefer round hats 
have the felt or else cloth-covered crown quite 
high and sloping, with a narrow brim covered 
with velvet, and perhaps merely a band of silk 
or gilt galloon around the crown, and a large 
cluster of fancy feathers to the left of the front. 
These hats are set back on the head far enough 
to show something of the front hair. Gay soft 
turbans with plaid silk, striped, or brocaded 
crown and velvet brim are also worn with wool 
suits on the streets by young ladies. Black or 
brown velvet round hats have a novel trim- 
ming in bands of white Angora wool, and new 
English-trimmed hats of felt have a wide scarf 
of changeable silk around the crown, with the 
ends of the searf pointed and stamped with an- 
tique figures arranged upright in front, with 
some velvet points between in a very decorative 
way. Keru, drab, and brown are the colors most 
used in felt hats, and indeed brown is the lead- 
ing color in millinery this season, because it is 
the fancy now to combine it with various colors— 
with scarlet, garnet, yellow, blue, or green—and 
in this way the brown bonnet may be worn with 
the greatest number of dresses. 


RIBBONS, STRINGS, ETC. 


Uncut velvet ribbons are used on very rich 
bonnets, and are most effective when made up in 
bows of short loops and with notched ends; they 
do not answer for strings to be tied by the wear- 
er, as they are too easily marred. Frisé velvet 
ribbons are also among the expensive novelties, 
and on some of the most stylish imported bonnets 
the strings are made of ribbon that is half its 
width of watered silk while the other half is vel- 
vet; still others have plain watered ribbon that 
is alike on both sides. Velvet strings two inch- 
es wide are made just long enough for the wearer 
to tie in a small bow below the throat and leave 
a notched end each side of the bow ; if the strings 
are longer, the ends curl under in a way that 
looks slovenly; this curling, however, can be re- 
moved and the pile renewed by holding the vel- 
vet in the steam that issues from the spout of a 
kettle of boiling water. The throat bow of bias 
velvet is preferred by many, as it keeps in shape 
better than the straight ribbon strings; this bow 
is now made very small, of two loops and two 
ends closely strapped in the middle. There is 
also a youthful fashion of having a single string 
of velvet or of satin ribbon passing under the 
chin and fastened by a hook and loop under the 
left side withgut bow, ends, or ornament of any 
kind. Velvet bonnets left over from last win- 
ter, if defaced by rain or snow, can have the 
spots hidden by sewing on beads in dots, branch- 
es, or crescents ; or else embroidery of silk of the 
same color as the velvet, with some gilt threads 
added, may be used in lozenge-shaped figures, 
or in blocks or diamonds. For midwinter, fur 
bands and entire brims will be used on cloth 
and velvet bonnets, also with the soft felt crowns 
that are made of what is called felt cloth, and 
with the soutache crowns that show many 
rows of soutache put on in irregular and zigzag 
styles. Toques of cloth with soft crowns and 
turned-up velvet brims will have for their trim- 
ming two or three little heads of small fur-bear- 
ing animals, and when tiny seal heads are used 
the brim will be covered with seal fur. These 
toques have quite large crowns, and one mode of 
trimming them is to put loops of velvet ribbon 
on the crown, beginning in the centre and droop- 
ing to the brim, 

BREAKFAST CAPs. 


The novelty in breakfast caps consists in their 
square crowns, and the use of embroidered net 











for them rather than muslin. One caprice is 
that of having the crown of black embroidered 
net while the brim is white lace. The uncut and 
frisé velvet ribbons form the cockade bow and 
band around the crown. 


FOR THE NECK. 


Folds inside the collar and sleeves of dresses 
rival the frills so long used. In some French 
dresses they are made of étamine—square-meshed 
canvas—and are merely one fold. In other de- 
signs there are two or three bias folds of silk 
muslin attached to a tape to baste inside the neck 
and sleeves; while still others are of crépe lisse 
or of China crape; and many are embroidered 
with colored dots, sprays, or with a vine in brier 
stitch. 

Etamine is also made in large square sailor 
collars, and to the fronts of such collars scarfs 
are gathered to form drapery low on the bust. 
Some of these have a colored vine of brier stitch 
in the hem, while others have small leaves or 
sprigs in color wrought all over them. The same 
collar with drapery is also made of the Oriental 
net and of embroidered net, with wide barbs of 
lace serving as the drapery. Dark silk surah 
collars of this kind are shown for morning wear, 
and for very young ladies. 

Colored crépe lisse folds for the neck are im- 
ported by the yard, or else with the ribbon bind- 
ings extended to tie, and thus the fold becomesa 
collar to be put on separately without being bast- 
ed in the dress. These are shown in poppy red, 
pink, yellow, and blue. 

In many dresses a fold of red or of pale yel- 
low velvet is basted inside the collar, and some- 
times extends down the front beyond the edge 
of the buttons, 

The prettiest arrangement for those who pre- 
fer black lace about the neck is French thread 
lace in two narrow pleated or gathered frills that 
stand close about the throat, where a fine wire 
holds them in place, and the band below these 
frills is of gilt galloon, or else of silver braids, 
fitting close in dog-collar fashion. In front there 
are two frills turned back on each side from a 
row of the galloon, and these form a sort of vest, 
lying flat against the dress and curving at the end 
without being cut apart at the waist line. Poppy 
red uncut velvet ribbon is tied at the throat in a 
long-looped bow. 

Linen collars retain the severe shapes worn 
of late,and are even higher than any standing 
collar yet worn. They lap in front diagonally, 
or else they are curved, or may only meet. Open 
designs of embroidery are much in favor for 
them, extending along the edge and coming down 
each side of the front. Very fine close embroid- 
ery in a vignette around the collar button is also 
much used. 

HOSIERY. 


The economical fashion may still be observed 
of wearing black stockings on all occasions with 
morning, afternoon, and evening dress, both for 
ladies and children; there are, however, dark- 
colored silk, Balbriggan, and wool stockings im- 
ported to match dresses in shades of seal brown, 
slate-color, gray, wine-color, navy blue, and the 
Spanish brown that has red shades. These are 
all of plain colors, stripes being entirely out of 
favor, and their only ornament is a slight em- 
broidered clocking up the sides. Those who can 
afford silk stockings for general use choose the 
fleece-lined raw silk stockings for greater warmth 
in winter. The heavy French and English cotton 
stockings, when either black or of dark colors, now 
have white soles, and these may be had in the 
thinner Balbriggans also, For wool stockings 
those of cashmere are said to wash best, as they 
retain their color and do not shrink ; black is the 
color preferred for fine cashmere hose. There 
are still more luxurious stockings, made of cam- 
el’s-hair which is mixed with silk, but these are 
only found in the natural brown shades of the 
fleece. Children’s black or colored cashmere 
stockings are shown with white cotton feet that 
are more comfortable if the child’s feet perspire 
in the heavy shoes now worn, while the limbs are 
kept warm by the cashmere, which may be plain 
or heavily ribbed. 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames Kruor and Hartitey; and Messrs. Worrtn- 
INGTON, Smitu, & Co.; Arrken, Son, & Co.; E. A. 
Morrison; ARNOLD, ConstaBLe, & Co.; Lorp & 
Tayztor; and Le Boutitirer Brotuers. 





PERSONAL. 


Mr. Berpav, the father of the young lady that 
MARION CRAWFORD has married, is an inventor 
of fire-arms. He is pressing a claim against the 
Turkish government. 

—It is said that Dr. GzorGe L. Extis is will- 
ing to give two hundred dollars a word for any 
information concerning JOHN HARVARD, the 
founder of Harvard University, not already 
known to him. 

—Mr. WILLIAM Everett, who is running for 
Congress in Massachusetts against ex-Governor 
Lona, is a son of Rpwakp EVEReTT, and is said 
to be far more eloquent than his father. He is 
an accomplished scholar, and a graduate of Ox- 
ford, but of such broken health as to require 
great care. 

—Mr. WorMLEY, tlie colored caterer of Wash- 
ington, lately deceased, was a man of great wealth 
and generosity. He was well and powerfully 
built, with perfectly straight features. He is 
said to have been a grandson of Lord ConNWAL- 
tis. He was an intimate friend of CHARLES 
SUMNER. 

—The future home of Mrs. Horace Mann and 
Miss EvizaBetH Peasopy is to be at Jamaica 
Plain, near Boston. 

—One of the most amusing things in art that 
has lately occurred, if true, is that the face of the 
statue of JoHN HARVARD was modelled from 
that of young SHERMAN Hoan, instead of being 
an ideal. 

—The groom of Maud §8., the famous trotter, 
takes such care of her that on nights likely to 
grow cool he goes to bed himself, his cot being 
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in her stall, with but little clothing, so that he 
may be waked by the coolness in season to blan- 
ket the horse if necessary. 

—The trustees of the Metropolitan Museum 
of Art have insured the Wart collection of 
paintings, just arrived in this country, for three 
hundred thousand dollars. i 

The missionary ship Morning Star, which 
sailed lately for the South Seas, was built by the 
contributions of Sunday-schools, the shares be- 
ing held by the children, an annual assessment 
of ten cents a share paying her running expenses. 

_—Lord Durrertn appoints no married men on 
his vice-regal staff for India. 

—The Hon. JosepH Grinnewr, of New Bed- 
ford, who is ninety-six, and marvellously welt 
preserved, passing a house he owned lately, re- 
marked to his companion as to how well the 
lessee kept up the place, adding, “And when 
the five years are up, I mean to renew her lease,” 

—GounNop’s Faust has been translated into 
Hungarian. 

—Miss Mary Garrett, who inherits a third 
of her father’s more than princely fortune, is 
twenty-eight years old, accomplished, and pretty 

—NILsson, TREBELLI, Hope GLENN, Sims 
REEves, MAAS, and SANTLey all sang at an Al 
bert Hall concert in London recently. 

—Both Mrs. SomerviL_e and George Sand 
were fond of sewing a long seam. 

—M. Wortnh’s daughter is to marry the son 
of a very wealthy London tailor—all in the fam 


—Mr. WALKER BLAINE receives a salary of 
thirty-five hundred dollars a year as assistant 
counsel for the Court of Alabama Claims. He 
is also his father’s private secretary. 

—Dr. DeLaunry, the French physiologist, de 
clares that a person sleeping on his right side 
has incoherent and absurd dreams, but if sleep- 
ing on his left side his dreams are intelligent. 

—STEPNIAK, the Russian, is an inspirational 
writer, and when the fit comes on, he rises at 
two in the morning and works till noon, then 
resting three hours and working again till mid- 
night, drinking 





} j meanwhile, enormous quanti- 
ties of strong tea and coffee. 

—Lady Cuurcuiny, née Jerome, has been in 
“ waiting’ on the Queen, at Balmoral. 

—Dr. Barton says that as a romance writer 
BALZzaAc has as yet no peer in the English tongue. 

—A large number of paintings, including por- 
traits of Tennyson, Cardinal MANNING, and 
JouN STUART MILL, valued at nearly four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, have been brought here 
for exhibition by F. D. MILuet, and have been 
passed free of duty for six months under a guar- 
anteeing bond. 

—Sit7inG BULL requires a larger hat than 
DANIEL Wesster did. 

—Another centenarian, in the person of Mrs. 
Nancy Rice, of Middlebury, Connecticut, has 
just celebrated her one-hundredth birthday. 

—Dr. FerDInanp HILuLER, now seventy-three 
years old, hus been the close friend of Beerno- 
ven, HumMMeLL, CuHopin, Rossint, Ber.s0z, 
MEYERBEER, SCHUMANN, MENDELSSOHN, SPOHR, 
HEINE, and AVERBACH. 

—Queen Vicroria sent an antique diamond 
bracelet and a gold breakfast service, and the 
Prince and Princess of Wales sent a diamond 
necklace and an India shawl, to Miss Ipa Foorr, 
the young American beauty who has just mar- 
ried Lord Montague PAULET, son of the Mar- 
quis of Winchester. 

—When President BaARNAnD came to Colum- 
bia College it had but a hundred and fifty stu- 












dents; to-day it has a thousand. 
—Professor SEELEY, author of Hece Homo, says 
there are two GorTHES—one the poet, ata point 


between SHAKESPEARE and Bykon, and the oth- 
er the great philosopher of art and culture, and 
mover of modern thought. 

—Mr. GeorGe Lunt, the old poet, has found a 
fig-tree growing in the sea-coast town of Scitu 
ute, Massachusetts, probably springing from the 
seeds of a fig dropped in the spot, protected by 
a door-sill und warmed by a cellar, The tree 
dies down with every frost, but for five sum- 
mers has sprung up again, growing to the height 
of nearly six feet, but as yet bearing no fruit. 

—King ALronso of Spain is wasting with an 
incurable disease. 

—Dr. ALtice McGI.utvray, in her recent in- 
augural lecture at the Woman’s Medical College, 
of Kingston, Ontario, stated that sex distine- 
tions are gradually disappearing from the Cana- 
dian educational institutions, the McGill Col 
lege, at Montreal, moving slowly in that direc- 
tion, and the Toronto University having yielded 
the whole point. 

—Hennri REGNAULT’S “Salome,” RoussKeau’s 
“ Allée des Chataigniers,”’ and Fortuny’s ‘* Ma 
riage Espagnol,” are in the magnificent colle 
tion of Madame De Cassin, a wealthy and fa- 
mous Parisian widow 

—Mr. Powers, the London Times correspond- 
ent with General GORDON, says that the negroes 
with the British army in Egypt are the only 
men to be depended on in fighting the Arab 
horsemen, before whom the English soldier runs. 

—One of the daughters, by his first wife, of 
the Duke of Parma, who has just married, the 
Infanta Mariz, is named Marte IMMACULEE 
Louise Francoise PRAXEDE ANNONCIADE 
THERESE Pit ANNE FeRDINANDE ANTOINETTE 
JOSEPHINE LUCIE APPOLONIE PHILOMENE CLO- 
TILDE EMERANTIANE MARTHE JULIE. She is a 
direct descendant of Louis XIV. 

—RiIcHAkD TREMAINE, the Halifax embezzlier, 
is in his eighty-fourth year. 

—The Kit-cat Club of New York paid a grace- 
ful compliment to the accomplished artist Ma- 
dame Marie Krause, of Geneva, by a reception 
at the club studio on the evening of October 
24. Madame Krausé is a graduate of the Berlin 
Academy of Fine Arts, and received a first-class 
diploma from the Swiss National Exhibition of 
1885. 





quis of Waterford, and cousin to the famous 
fighting Berrsrorps, of whom Lord CHARLEs, 
the hero of Alexandria, is one, and Lord W1ut- 
IAM, Who wears the Victoria Cross, which be- 
longs onty to the bravest of the brave, is another. 

—Mrs. Jutia Warp Howe reports the prog- 
ress of the Woman’s Department at the New 
Orleans Exposition, which is expected to eclipse 
that of Philadelphia in 1876, as satisfactory. 
Women will exhibit work there as artists, au- 
thors, photographers, publishers, wood-caivers, 
designers of interior decoration, in stained glass, 
metals, and textile fabries, in scientific work, 
in the production of silk, and in domestic and 
practical ways. 
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Fig. 1.—Macramé Fringe. 


Plush-covered Drawing-room Table. 

Tus high, slender, carved table has a small oblong top, which 
is covered with moss green printed plush. The design, which 
is stamped in bright colors on the plush, is picked out with 
tinselled cord of various 


colors sewed down along 


space between stud 


the outlines The cover is 
finished with heavy twist 
ed fringe, with a narrowet 
chenille fringe hanging be 
low it. 


Sofa Cushion.—Rib- 
bon-Work.—Figs. 1-3. 


Tue ground for the in- 
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Fig. 2.—Macramé Frince 


the centre. The double lines which outline four circles are ex- 
ecuted in stem stiteh with light and dark olive silk, with the 


led with 


red silk. The ears of wheat are executed in pale olive 
and light yellow ribbon, and 





ner circular part of this 
beautiful sofa cushion is 
cream white satin, the dee- 
oration, an elaborate de- 





sign, being in ribbon em- 
broidery. The puffed cor 
ners are satin of a deep 
contrasting color. Fig. 2, 
on page 725, gives one 
quarter of the design for the centre, showing all the details 
of the work, and Fig. 8 shows the surrounding border. The 
large aster which forms the centre of the design is worked 
in pink and olive ribbon, with French knots in olive silk for 


Srircu. 


Fig. 1.—MonoGram.—Cross 
STITCH. 





Fig. 1.—Sora Cusnion.—Rispox-Work.—[See Figs. 2 and 3, on Page 725.) 


PLUSH-COVERED DrawinG-room TABLE. 
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Fig. 2.—Detau or Appiiep-Work For 


Taste Cover, Fie. 1 Fig. 1.—Tapte wira Emproierep Cover.—[Sce Fig. 2.] Drawn-work Borper ror Scarrs, Covers, ETC. 











Fig. 2.—MonoGram.—Cnross 


partly pale yellow, with olive silk for the stems and scrolls. 
Surrounding the edge of the embroidered centre is a narrow 
moss border. The edge of the cushion is finished with cord, 





Music on Newsparer Sranp. 
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French knots in strawberry 


yellow silk, with the inter- 
vening blossoms in pale 
purple with olive calyx and 
stem. The waved line and 
the two broad lines from 
which the ears spring out 
are in strawberry red, and 
between the latter are for- 
get-me-nots in blue ribbon 
with vellow silk centres. 
The flowers between the 
sheaves are worked in olive 
and pale yellow, and the 
leaves above these spaces 
are in olive veined with red. 
At the base of the outer bor- 
der, which is shown in Fig. 
3, there is a herring-bone in 
light red silk, and the blos- 
soms are partly blue and 
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Ladies’ Caps.—Figs. 1 and 2. °g 
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Dox LLM on Pe web we 
: . i a i ‘gout pom, it 
surrounded by a frill and a jabot of lace. A red ottoman ribbon ey , i <— x 1 5 ! 
bow is placed against the front. It has a light frame of net and ty Vs Be" 
wire, upon which the tulle and lace are mounted, consisting of a f= “< He" i \ 
rounded front with the fi "| ’ ~ IM Fil ih 
ends connected by a ( } 
band across the back ! 
and a pleated crown. ie a 
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there is a short pouf drapery. The waist has a short basque worn 
Tue cap Fig. 1 has the crown of tulle embroidered in red silk, inside the skirt, and collar, cuffs, belt, and bow of red velvet. 
: Galloon for Hat or Dress Trimming.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
Tne galloon Fig. 1, which is used for trimming hats, wrappings, ete., 
is partly of chenille cord that is entwined with a gold or silver thread 
and partly of silk cord. 
Fig. 2isa plaited border a 
with a foundation of tubu- MOO fF gees 
lar braid, and horizontal xh q RS 
bands of basket-woven 
tinselled braid plaited in. 


~ 

The cap Fig. 2 has J " \ 
a rounded front of y if 
stiff net wired, mea- Wi i i 
suring fourteen inch- ; 
es from side to side, ih 


ie i 
three inches wide of 4 i 
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Monograms.—Figs. 
1 and 2. 

THESE monograms 

are designed for mark- 
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Sora Cusnion, Fie, 1 
724.—R1b- 
Work. 
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at the ends. The crown is form- 
ed of two pieces of five-inch lace 
half a yard long, which are join- 
ed lengthwise, and draped on 
the frame; the ends are gather- 


Fig. 2.— Monoaram. 


Cross Strives. 


ing linen, upon which they 


are to be worked in cross 
stitch with colored marking 
cotton 
ed closely and sewed together. 
~ The front is covéred with a 
pleated piece of similar lace 


three-quarters of a yard long. 
The folds are caught together 
with a knot of ribbon at the 
sides, and a bow is placed at Fig. 1.—Car or 
the top. 


EMbRommrRED 


Bourette Cloth Dress. 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustration on page 724. 


Tue basque and 


apron 
drapery of this dress are of 
indigo blue bourette cloth, 
TuLLe anp while the skirt is of striped 
Autumn Toileties. Lace. tea bourette cloth in indigo 
Figs. 1-3. 18. —* ® pblueand nankin. The front 
Tue dress Fig. 1 is of bronze 
green wool combined with plain 
bronze velvet and bronze vel- 


and sides are covered with 
kilt-pleating of wide stripes 

in these two colors, so pleated 
that the blue stripe forms the 
outer surface of the pleats 
The back of the skirt is in 
three wide box pleats 
of the plain material, 
with the space be 


vet that is striped with red. 


‘ 
The foot of the skirt is tA j 
surrounded with two - | 


















pleatings of the plain 
wool, and above 
these hangs a val 
ance of striped vel- 
vet, which is slashed 
at the sides and border- 
ed with plain velvet * where 
the edges part at the sides the 
narrow pleating at the foot is pro- 
longed to the top. The draped over- 
skirt is of plain wool, and the basque 
of velvet-striped wool. The latter has a 
wool vest, and velvet collar and cuffs. The front 
terminates at the waist under a velvet belt, while the 
back forms are extended to form a pleated postilion. 
Fig. 2 is of beige-coloved cashmere. 


tween covered with 
material in narrow hor 
izontal stripes of blue 
and nankin. The short full 
apron and the — postilion 
basque have a piping of the 





nar 
row stripe s, and the collar and cuffs 
are made of the same material 


Music or Newspaper Stand. 
See illustration on page 724. 


Tuts stand, which is gilded wick 
The skirt material is 


mounted in three graduated flounces in which broad box pleats 


rv, is decorated with dra- 
peries of peacock blue satin and plust The satin forms a puff 
- ’ . ~ i at the top of each of the sides, and below it are festooned dra 
alternate with clusters of side pleats, At the top of the front Fig. 2.—QU an =e ~ogscgy! aa , as erg ite pace peries of plush edged with pompon fringe. 
are two unlike pamer draperies, which Fic. 1, on Page 724.—Ripnon-Work. 
are draped to appear like a continua- anni nn 
tion of the full corsage draperies 


crossed at the waist, and on the back 


Table with Embroidered 
Cover.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See 









illustrations on page 724. 

IN this table cover the central part, 
which reaches to the edge of the ta- 
ble on all si 


les, is of dark olive plush, 
while the part that hangs over, whic h 


is twelve inches deep, is of terra- 
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Fig. 3.—Ptain anp VELVet-stTrIrpED WooL 
Bovrerre corn Drrss.—Back. Dress.—Front.—[See Fig. 1.] 
| For Front, see Page 724.] 














Fig. 1.—Gatzoon ror Har or Dress 
Trimminc.—Two-ruirps Size. Fig. 1.—P arty anp VeELvet-strRIPED Woo. Dress.—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 


Fig. 2.—Gattoon ror Hat or Dress 
TriuMinc.—Two-tuirps Size 


Fig. 2.—Casumere Dress. 
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cotta plush. The decoration consists of de- 
tached tapestry flowers, worked on Berlin canvas 
in cross stitch with colored wools and silks, and 
applied on the plush ground. The flowers, when 
embroidered, are cut out of the canvas, but in do- 
ing so a margin of two threads is Jeft around the 
edges, and over these, after they have been ap- 
plied on the plush, a row of cross stitches in silk 
of the color of the plush is worked, thus firmly 
securing the edge. The edge of the cover is fin- 
ished with a ball fringe. 
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BOOK THE FIRST. 
THE SHOP IN SOHO. 


CHAPTER IV. 
GETTING NERVOUS. 

When we were sitting down to whist once 
more, in commemoration of Founder’s Day and 
of my father’s visit to Soho, I felt my heart sink- 
ing rapidly, and my brain—the little brain I had 
—becoming very much bewildered. 1 seemed to 
be connected with a mystery, or as if the shadow 
of a mystery—of a great trouble, perhaps—were 
deepening about the lives of the Protheroes. 

1 felt almost certain that my father had heard 
of this murder of his old partner before he had 
come to Soho, and that there had been a reason 
for his not telling us anything about it. His man- 
ner had been remarkable ; he had talked strange- 
ly and absently to us; he had not sat down quiet- 
ly and become part of our home life as he had 
always done. He had been more irritable and 
less sarcastic. 

Certainly he had talked and raved a great deal 
about Richard Mackness; but would he have 
done that had he been aware that the great man 
in the City had passed from the life and strife of 
it, and was no longer of its sphere? He would 
have said, “ Poor old Dick!” for he would have 
been touched. Forty years ago they had been 
boys together, and boys that had loved each oth- 
er. If they had grown of late days to hate each 
other instead, such a death as this might have 
surely cancelled the bitter memories between 
them. 

Perhaps he could not speak of what had hap- 
pened; or perhaps I was ungenerous in my sus- 
picions, and he did not know a word about it; or 
it was only suggesting itself to him now that he 
might, by a strange coincidence, know by name 
or hearsay, by good or ill report—for there are 
good and bad even amongst City traders—the 
men who had been slain. 

He played whist execrably for once in his life, 
and for the first time he did not notice my sins 
of omission and commission, and comment upon 
them with withering acrimony. I felt I was 
watching him too—that nothing escaped me—and 
that he knew I was watching him. I did not in- 
tend this, but there was a hideous fascination 
about it all which was beyond my self-control, 
and I noticed that he looked nervously out of the 
corners of his deep-set eyes at me, to make quite 
sure that I was watching, and to feel oppressed 
by it. 

“He had drunk his glass of hot brandy and wa- 
ter as soon as it had been mixed for him, and for 
a few minutes he had talked in his usual loud 
tones, and with the customary little flourish of his 
right hand by way of emphasis to his discourse ; 
but he became very quickly silent, and there was 
“ vacant droop to his lower jaw that was sym- 
bolical of some distress of mind. He did not 
know he had recently fainted, or he would not 
comment upon it; and when, at the beginning of 
the third game, he dropped all the cards he was 
dealing upon the floor, leaned his head upon the 
table, and began to moan pitiably, we thought it 
was time to set the farce of whist aside. 

“Father, what is the matter?” asked Lydia, 
leaning over him. “I am sure you have had 
something to distress you—or heard of some- 
thing—before you came here.” 

“No, no, I have not. Don’t think that. 
is there to distress me?” he said. 
easily distressed. I—I certainly am not myself 
to-night; I ought to have won those two last 
tricks, and I have lost sevenpence somehow. My 
nerves are gone; I feel a wreck.” 

“] wish you would go to bed, dad,” I suggested. 

“T shall not go to bed,” he said, very decisive- 
ly, in response to thissuggestion. “TI can’t sleep, 
and I’m not going to be lying and staring about 
in a strange room for anybody.” 

“ But we are all going to bed soon,” said Lydia. 

“ Oh yes, when Ella comes home. I shall wait 
till she comes home, of course.” 

“Wait?” I echoed. 

“ Yes, wait,” he answered, snappishly. 

“She may be very late.” 

“T don’t mind how late I sit up to see Ella. I 
always liked her better than the rest of you,” he 
muttered, to himself rather than to us. “There 
was more life in her—more go; although, mind 
you, she never cared for me a bit. That’s the 
worst of it. That’s why—” 

Then he paused, glanced from me to Lydia, 
pushed his chair back from the table, and sat 
therein, a miserable figure enough. 

“You would like some supper?” asked his 
step-daughter, after a while. 

“T never eat suppers,” he answered, feebly. 
“T was accustomed for too many years to dine at 
seven to take to supper again after my partner- 
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ship with Mackness was dissolved. And bread 
and cheese suppers too—that’s all, I suppose ?” 

“That's all we can afford,” I said, cheerfully. 
“But we are getting on in the world by degrees, 
dad.” 

“Tam glad to hear it. 
say Ella would be home?” 

“| don’t know what time,” was my reply. “ Per- 
haps she'll stay at the Pages’ all night.” 

“ What !—and not see me at all ?” 

“Tt is such a wet night.” 

“Get a cab for her, Maud,” he said, suddenly, 
producing four shillings from his pocket and 
pitching them noisily upon the table; “take a 
cab there and back, poor girl. Take it at once, 
She may be waiting for you, and anxious to 
get home to see me. It’s Founder’s money, not 
mine, and I am glad to get rid of it. I hate itas 
I hate their boots and hat. Where are those 
things 2” 

“They 


What time did you 


too. 


are all right.” 

“Give them to Isaac in the morning. He'll 
not look such a disreputable wretch when he 
takes the shutters down. I can’t get that fellow 
out of my head: I’ve seen him before in a dream 
somewhere. In the morning, with the daylight 
on him, that man,” he added, with a shudder, 
“‘must look absolutely hideous.” 

“The poor fellow can not help his looks, dad,” 
said Lydia. 

“We can not help anything. We're ‘the fools 
of chance,’ as Tennyson says,” remarked my fa- 
ther; “and I have been reading Tennyson lately 
in my retirement. I had never heard of him in 
the City. He writes poetry, you know.” 

“So I have heard,” answered Lydia, quietly. 

“Well, have your supper, girls. It’s no use 
waiting for me to go to bed, for here I sit till 
Ella Protheroe comes home, if I sit till Judgment- 
day!" and his big, heavy, white hand came with 
a crash upon the table, and startled us again, as 
it had done earlier in the evening amongst the 
tea things, and he glared from Lydia to me, and 
from me to Lydia, very much after the fashion 
that a wild beast glares. 

“T wish you had not touched the brandy— 
that 1 had not sent for it,” said Lydia, angrily, 
after a little nervous jump in the air. “I am 
sure you had had too much before you came in 
to-night, Mr. Protheroe.” 

She occasionally addressed her step-father as 
Mr. Protheroe, and it had an odd effect upon him, 
and curbed that excitability to which he was cer- 
tainly prone. 

‘“‘T told you what I had,” he said. 

“Yes, you did.” 

“And I told you the truth.” 

“T am glad to hear it.” 

“Do you think there would have been any ne- 
cessity for me to tell a lie? Have I been all my 
life in the habit of lying, Lydia ?” he said, loftily. 
“Tell me if I have, for I fail to recollect when I 
intentionally deceived my fellow-creatures.” 

“You are different this evening; you are 
strange; you are not quite like a sober being, or 
you are far from well,” replied Lydia. 

“That’s right; frighten me to death, if you 
ean!” he cried; “tell me I sha’n’t live till the 
morning, if you like. Some people don’t, you 
know. That poor devil in the newspapers little 
thought when he went into his counting-house— 
or—or—or wherever it was—that he shouldn’t 
see the daylight any more. Where is the paper 
—what on earth have you done with it? Didn’t 
you buy it for me to read ?” 

“What can have become of it ?” I said, anxious 
now to keep it from him, afraid of what the ef- 
fect might be upon him in his new, wild state. 
“‘T’ll go and see if I can find it.” 

Lydia had already begun to look for it in the 
parlor, into which she had just brought it, and I, 
more cautious, went behind the counter and slipped 
the newspaper into my pocket. I was quite cer- 
tain that in my father’s excited state the perusal 
of the account of the murder of Mr. Mackness 
could not possibly do him any good. 

Lydia joined me in the shop soon afterward. 
She had grown fidgety and cross, as she would 
do at times, and over small matters generally. 

“Tt is very extraordinary where that newspa- 
per can be,” she said. ‘I am sure I laid it on 
the table.” 

‘Never mind about the paper.” 

“ But I do mind.” 

“T have hidden it, Lydia. He must not read 
it to-night. The manjwho is murdered is his old 
partner, Mr. Mackness,” I said. 

“Oh, don’t tell me that!” she cried; ‘let me 
see it, Maud !”” 

Lydia sat down on the one little cane-bot- 
tomed chair that we had always ready for custom- 
ers on the British public side of the counter, and 
gasped for breath for a minute. I passed the 
open parlor door, and looked in askance. 

My father was sitting with clasped hands, star- 
ing at the fire, taking long, heavy winks at it like 
a man who would fall off to sleep presently if he 
were left quietly to himself. 

I produced the newspaper from my pocket, 
and, with our heads very close together, we read 
the few lines which it contained beneath the big 
black letters of “ Murper 1n THE Crty!” 

The reporter had not had time to give a long 
account before going to press—the news had 
reached the office at the last moment, probably 
—and a few lines in large print detailed the facts 
of the tragedy—such small facts as were known 
—that Mr. Richard Mackness had been found 
“dead and gone” by the housekeeper who had 
charge of the great block of buildings wherein 
the murder had occurred. 

Mr. Mackness had been killed in his ecounting- 
house, struck on the head with the poker in the 
grate, where the fire was still burning; there 
were evidences of a struggle, for chairs were over- 
turned, and papers and samples were strewn 
about the floor; but no one in the building had 
heard any cry for help, and the premises were 
almost deserted, all the merchants, and the clerks, 





and the clerks’ clerks, having drifted to their 
homes. It was already considered strange that 
Mr. Mackness should have returned to his office 
at so late an hour as half past seven, and con- 
trary to his usual habits altogether. He was a 
member of the Worshipful Company of Spicers, 
the evening paper took the trouble to inform its 
readers—who did not care in the least what he 
was a member of—and had been attending one of 
its grand “courts,” its formal celebration of the 
day of its foundation, by the distribution of 
guineas, hats, and boots to the decayed pension- 
ers on its list—the Spicers who had very improp- 
erly “been and gone and done for themselves,” 
as Mr. Mackness had himself remarked that very 
afternoon in a touching discourse that brought 
tears to many eyes. And then “he had been and 
gone and been done for himself,” another City 
magnate had remarked, whose pungency of obser- 
vation was not closely allied to that fluency of 
speech and command of nervous language which 
it was considered, in City circles, the late lamented 
Spicer had possessed. But it was strictly true; 
and who had done for poor Richard Mackness no 
one was likely to find out, as no one seemed to 
have seen or heard anything in Ethelburga Build- 
ings from the beginning to the end of the tragedy. 

“Yes, father had better not see this,” said 
Lydia, putting the paper in her pocket, and be- 
traying some little haste about it too. “ We must 
hide this from him till to-morrow.” 

She changed the subject very quickly. 
time will Ella be home ?” she asked. 

“T do not know.” 

“You had better take a cab and fetch her 
home, as father has proposed. He will not rest 
till he sees her.” 

“But—” 

“T will go myself, if you will tell me where 
she is.” 

“She is at a bail,’ I confessed at last. 

“A ball!’ exclaimed Lydia. “With 
Pages ?” 

“0,” 

“With whom, then ?” 

“With a friend. Somebody you don’t know 
yet, but whom you will know presently, and like 
very much. Such a nice fellow!” 

“IT shall hate him,” said Lydia, very decisively. 
“ He teaches Ella to be deceitful. He has no re- 
spect—” 

“And it does seem hard to drag her away so 
early,” [ interrupted, hastily, ‘just because father 
has taken it into his head not to go to bed with- 
out seeing her.” 

“Just because her father is ill. Put it in that 
light, Maud; and you and I do not know what is 
going to happen next,” answered Lydia. 

“Ts anything going to happen ?” 

“T don’t know; I hope not,” said Lydia; “ but 
I think there is.” 

“Perhaps I had better fetch her,” I said, im- 
pressed by Lydia’s manner. 

“Yes, do. Under any circumstances, she is 
safer at home.” 

I was afraid that something was going to hap- 
pen too—that all was not well; and yet if it were 
“all fancy,” if it turned out to be all fancy, what 
a “great big silly” I should have made myself in 
fetching Ella home, and what a “ great big silly” 
she would tell me to my face I was, too. And 
very likely she would not come home unless she 
was quite convinced of her father’s illness, of 
which I was not myself. If he had had a little 
fainting fit—he was subject to fainting fits, Lydia 
had just told me—that was hardly a fair reason ; 
and it couldn’t be urged because an old gentle- 
man had been murdered in Mincing Lane, whose 
name was only familiar to her as part of.a past 
of which her father spoke at times, that she 
should cut short the glories of an evening to 
which she had looked forward for weeks. And 
to say that I was nervous, full of forebodings, 
anxious to get her back to Fisher Street, was to 
own that I was very fanciful and foolish, and to 
get myself laughed at for my pains by Ella and 
her sweetheart; especially by Mr. Barton, who, if 
he had one fault, it was that of laughing plea- 
santly at other folks’ little weaknesses, and mak- 
ing some good fun out of them. “A keen sense 
of humor,” he called it himself, but I had known 
people say, “like his infernal impudence”; but 
then they were the people whom at times he sat- 
irized, or “ took off” in a good-tempered fashion, 
that one would have thought it was impossible to 
object to. But there are some people in the world 
who object to anything, whose skins are so thin 
you see all their failings through. 

And yet—I wanted Ella home! I wanted to 
see her in that little back parlor again—to feel 
that she was safe with us! I had told Lydia I 
could answer for her with my life, and so I could. 
I was sure she could “take care of herself,” as 
the phrase runs—and I had no reason to doubt 
it—I knew how proud a little woman she was, 
for all her disregard of and contempt for “the 
proprieties,” as understood by the general socie- 
ty in Soho, as frequently expounded by Lydia 
with aggravating iteration, as promulgated in 
“ Answers to Correspondents,” in those fatherly 
penny magazines, which direct and control the 
feelings of its numerous feminine subscribers by 
much well-meant advice and moral precepts. 
But I wanted Ella home. 

The consciousness of this being a false step 
was very strong upon me, though a few months 
ago I should have thought very little about it, 
and should have acted in the same way had I had 
the chance, and been as near being engaged as 
Ella was; but it had impressed itself upon me— 
as I had told her only that morning—that with 
all her pride and her fearless way of looking at 
things it was “letting herself down a bit” to go 
to the ball with Hugh Barton. “It was allowing 
him to think too prematurely that she thought 
too much about him,’’ I added, at which she 
tossed her pretty head and said: “He doesn’t 
fancy that, ’m sure. He knows better than 
that.” T was wondering even if he would, in his 
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heart of hearts, think so well of her as he had 
done before, and after this eventful evening. 
And right or wrong, I did want Ella back ! 

It was because of this strong wish, strong fear, 
perhaps, that I went in search of her. As I took 
up three out of Mr. Protheroe’s four shillings 
that he had liberally placed at the disposal of his 
daughters, who were not able to afford the luxury 
of a cab on their own account, and before going 
away on tiptoe, followed by Lydia, who was to 
shut the street door noiselessly after me, I glanced 
at my old father once more. 

He was sleeping very peacefully, but very 
heavily, like a man tired out with the trials of 
the day. 


CHAPTER V. 
“ SAL.” 


Despite all the dismal prophecies concerning 
the weather on that memorable fourth of Novem- 
ber, I found it had cleared up when Lydia had 
shut me softly out-of-doors, But though it had 
cleared up, it had not in any way dried up, and 
Fisher Street was in a nice state. There was al- 
ways more mud and slush in Fisher Street than 
in any other part of the neighborhood, and Fish- 
er Street after rain was a perfect slough of de- 
spond, with little hillocks of mud oozing over the 
top of the curb-stones on to the narrow pavement, 
and with various fragmentary vegetable deposits 
still clinging to the stones as though they loved 
them, cabbage leaves and orange peel being chief- 
ly to the fore. It was just twelve o'clock, but 
Fisher Street was more full of life than it had 
been some hours previously when the rain was 
coming down; the denizens of the streets and al- 
leys branching from Fisher Street had come out 
for a mouthful of fresh air before going back to 
six in a bed, or eight or ten on the floor—where 
the bed had been till the brokers carted it off— 
with a supplementary crew, numbers no object, 
on the stairs; barefooted little children were tod- 
dling about whilst their mothers took gin at The 
Feathers ; hulking men stood at the street cor- 
ners, and were thick about the roadway; the 
fried-fish shops, the tobacconists, the oil shops, the 
baked sheep’s-head emporium, were all open and 
doing bravely; and behind the glass windows of 
the clear-starchers, who were numerous in this 
quarter, French women and English women were 
as brisk and bustling as though the stroke of 
midnight were not ringing out from the brazen 
throats of St. Giles and St. Martin. 

My mission was toward Leicester Square, where 
I was sure to find a cab that would take me to 
Willis’s Rooms, where the annual ball of Mr. 
Adolphus Tite—of Tite’s Select Quadrille Party 
fame, every Monday and Saturday—a waltz 
class on Wednesdays—was going off with that 
amount of glory and splendor which generally 
accompanied anything that Tite took in hand. 
Tite never did anything by halves. Tite never 
spared any expense, never was afraid of any 
amount of pains to keep his dances “ select and 
fashionable” and all that could be wished by the 
biggest aristocrat in the land. These were the 
sentiments of Mr. Tite, at whose academy Ella and 
I had been pupils and “lady patronesses” from 
the time of our introduction to life in Fisher 
Street; and to Tite’s annual ball Ella had been 
taken by Mr. Barton, who also had been a patron 
of Mr. Tite of late days, and, it was thought by 
some, rather looked down on Tite at times. But 
this seemed to Ella and me almost impossible. 

I was stepping along in a style that I believe 
is called gingerly, and very much bothered about 
my skirts being below the level of the débris on 
the pavement, when some one touched me on the 
arm and made me start. It was Isaac Garboush’s 
daughter, known to me as Sal, more popularly 
known in the neighborhood of Soho generally as 
She-wolf Sal. Sal was a lady I had never taken 
to—on the contrary, had sometimes a natural ter- 
ror of ; but Sal had taken to me and my sister, 
for a reason that I am quite unable to explain, 
even at this distance of time, and with every op- 
portunity of thinking it over. Certainly Ella and 
I did not try her temper, as a good many young 
people in Soho did, by following her and hooting 
her, and making little jocose shoves at her, and 
constituting the back of her black straw bonnet a 
target for general practice with stray missiles; but 
we treated her with becoming reserve, and were 
moderately polite to many well-meant offers of 
assistance. There had been a time when Sal was 
only the worse for drink on Sundays, and did a 
little charing for us once a week; but this had 
been given up by Miss Garboush, who objected 
to clean anything, even herself, and preferred a 
life more full of variety and excitement and al- 
cohol. Not that Sal was always intoxicated, and 
that she didn’t work hard in her sober moments, 
and had been known, Isaac said, to be a comfort 
to him, but poor Sal was not to be depended upon. 
She was honest, but her language was bad, and 
her temper was worse, and she occasionally 
smoked a short pipe like her father. Her chief 
occupation in the season was selling flowers in 
the daytime, and oranges at night at the doors 
of the theatres, and then wouid come occasional- 
ly what her father called a “good week’s spin” 
of business, to be unfortunately followed by a 
bad week’s spin, in which the bar of The Feathers, 
a free fight or two with the bar-man and the po- 
lice, a stretcher, and the station - house were all 
the component parts of the situation. There was 
no one better known in Soho than Sal Garboush ; 
not to know her was to confess one’s self un- 
known. And my sister and I knew Sal more 
than passing well. She was our béfe noire; we 
have often gone three streets out of our way to 
escape her kind inquiries after our health, the 
shop, and “the old ’un”— meaning Lydia —all 
conveyed at the top of her voice, and, as a rule, 
from the other side of the road. No, She-wolf 
Sal was not genteel. She was a terrible being in 


her cups, and even when the cups were above her 
reach, or set aside by her own strong will, she was 
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not a companion of whom to be proud. A stout, 
wild-looking, swarthy woman of forty, with hair 
prematurely gray, and generally trailing in long 
wisps about her face, with her bonnet down her 
back, and a black and white check shawl always 
askew, she was not a person one felt pleased to 
confront suddenly, especially if one were dressed 
like a lady. 

And here she was by my side, keeping step 
with me, a door-key in one hand, and two hot save- 
loys, wrapped in a greasy bit of newspaper, in the 
other. 

“The old chap’s supper—his and mine,” she 
said, by way of explanation, and giving somewhat 
of a flourish of saveloys in the air as she spoke; 
“he likes ’ot suppers when he can get’em. How 
are you?” 

“Tm very well, thank you, Sally.” 

“You don’t mind my walkin’ with you, miss, 
for a minnit or two p’r’aps ?” 

“N—no.” 

“Some people are too stuck up for such as 
me, but you Protheroe gals ain’t. That’s why I 
likes you two,” she said, “and gives you my cus- 
tom. And you helps the old man on a bit, an’ 
he wants helpin’, gord knows. Lor, the trial that 
gaffer’s been to me,” she added, with much evi- 
dence of dissatisfaction in her tones. 

“ And haven’t you been a trial to him, Sally, 
now and then ?” I inquired. 

“Not me,” said Sal, confidently. 
what to expect o’ me. 


“He knows 
There’s nuffin to disap- 
pint him in me. But I don’t know how to catch 
him. Blest if he’s ever twice alike: that’s what 
makes him so beastly trying. And that curious 
about what don’t concern him—that gets over me. 
Now I'm the same allers. Equal like, d’ye see ?” 

Sal was loquacious. It was a bad sign. She 
had spent some of the profits on her oranges at 
The Feathers, I was afraid, though she walked 
very straight, and looked as sober as a judge. 

“You're out late,” she said, suddenly. 

“Te.” 

“ Anythink up ?” 

“I’m going to fetch my sister.” 

“You are?” 

eh eg 

“ Already ?” 

“ Yes, already.” 

“That's sing’ lar, ain’t it? But things are sing’- 
lar jest now,” she said, meditatively, “and that’s 
a sing’lar young man who has picked up Miss 
Eller.” 

“Picked up! How dare—” 

“T don’t know whatelse tocallit. You mustn't 
mind old Sal’s talk,” she said, apologetically ; “she 
hasn’t been eddicated proper—she can’t read or 
write—she’s been a bad ’un every way, since she 
was as high as that.” 

And here Sal stopped to show me the exact 
height she was when she was altogether a des- 
perate character. One of the saveloys fell with 
a heavy dab on the muddy pavement during this 
performance, but she picked it up and wiped it 
in a business-like way down the front of her shawl 
before putting it back into the paper. 

“Why is Mr. Barton a singular young man ?” 
asked. 

“ Ain’t he ?” 

“T don’t know. What makes you think so?” 
“Oh, I'd better not say, p’r’aps. 
in’ mischief,” Sal replied. “I oughtn’t come 
atween a gal and her chap. Least said is soon- 
est mended, my old man says. And ain’t he 
right? Ain’t it always the proper thing, he says, 
to hold your jaw? = Ain’t—” 

“What do you mean” I asked, very sharply 
now, 

“ And they gets on together; and she’s fond o’ 
him, I dare say, and he’s fond o’ her; ain’t he? 
Well, lor, leave ’em to tHeirselves, and Jet ’em 
be,” says the old chap. ‘“ But, says I, look here, 
they ought to know about it; and then it’s your 
fault, miss, and hern, not mine. D’ye see 

“T don’t see anything clearly, Sal,” I said. 
“Tell me what you know, and what you think I 
don’t know, about Mr. Barton.” 

“That's the swell who takes Miss Eller out 2” 

“Yes, that’s the swell.” 

“Mister Barton, he calls hisself, does he ?” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“Mister Barton! Oh, the likes o’ that, now!” 

A few minutes ago I had been praying for the 
chance to arise to free me from this familiar 
woman, to bring me down the ‘street a disen- 
gaged four-wheeler, to set before us some bosom- 
friend of Sal’s who would have had a deal to say 
to her, and whom Sal, a liberal woman, who 
couldn’t keep money in her pocket, would have 
taken into the nearest “ pub” and “stood a quar- 
tern”; but now I was anxious to discover what 
Sal knew or thought she knew. I forgot my 
anxiety to fetch Ella home from the ball, the ee- 
centricity or the illness of my father for a while 
passed completely from my memory, and the wish 
to know what Sally Garboush knew grew very 
strong with me. 

“Ts not Mr. Barton his right name?” I asked. 
“Ts it that which you have to tell me?” 

“That's it. His name isn’t no more Barton 
than mine or yourn.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“We people out in the streets know a sight 
too much. When the streets is ome, Miss Maud, 
when we ain’t got more than the streets to call 
ome pretty orfun, we sees a devil of a lot.” 

“ Well?” 

“A week ago I came across Eller’s chap in 
the City,” Sal continued. “I had some good St. 
Mikels, and thought I'd try the Bank of England 
corner wi’ ’em—St. Mikels fetch a tanner a doz- 
en more in the City, easy—and he walked by me.” 

“Mr. Barton ?” 

“Yes. I knowed him well enuf, though he 
didn’t know me, and he was a-dawdlin’ along, and 
there was another gal with him, and they were 
both a-talkin’ and a-talkin’, and she was lookin’ 
up into his face anxious like, and I says to my- 
self, ‘Hullo, there!” 
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“ Yes.” 

“She was a pretty, carroty gal, in crape and 
things, and no mistake,” said my informant, 
“and I faney she’d been crying, and I says to 
myself agin, ‘Hullo, there; wot’s up?’ And so 
I follered ’em.”’ 

“Well, well ?” 

“T don’t know why, eggsactly,” Sal went on. 
“No bisness o’ mine how many gals the swell 
has, thinks I too; it’s her lookout, not mine. 
And she’s pretty wide-awake, ain’t she?—and 
sharp as a needle, too; ‘but,’ says I, ‘I'll jest see 
what’s the genelman’s game’—jest as if I cared, 
yer know. Jest as if your sister was anythink 
to me: not she! Well, I was a fool, to go a- 
trapesing arter ’em, an orful fool—the old chap 
says I was—but I did. And a carryin’ all those 
oranges too—oh, lor!” 

“Go on, please.” 

“They goes up Cornhill into Fenchurch Street, 
where he shakes hands and says good-by, and he 
turns into Mincing Lane, and then another swell 
runs clean agin him, and says, ‘How are you, 
Mackness ?’” 

“* Mackness !” 
Mackness ?” 

“Yes, that’s the name, cos it put me in mind 
o’ mackerel; and I went up to the pair on ’em, 
bold as brass, and asked if they wanted a real 
St. Mikel’s—three for tuppence-ha’penny—and 
he ups and shuvs me into the gutter, and says, 
‘Get out with you.’ For two pins I'd ’a shied 
the oranges at him; and I did let him have a bit 
of my mind for a minnit, I can tell you; and then 
who does I run ag’inst but the old chap.” 

“The—” 

“My father,” she explained, “a-sellin’ Zhe 
Spittoon, and howlin’ like mad; and I says to 
him, ‘Watch that swell there with the white hat 
and black plaster round it, or it “Il be wus for 
you when I gets ’ome; see where he hangs out, 
cos I must know,’ I says. And then—” 

“ And then ?” I repeated. 

“ And then I left it to ’im, and he’s a cunnin’ 
old fox when he likes, and he found everythink 
out for me—where he is, who he is, wot he is.” 

“ Yes, yes?” 

“His name’s Mackness; he hangs out in an 
orfice in Ethelsumfink Buildings, Mincing Lane ; 
there’s his name on a glass door at the end of a 
long passidge. And when yer wants him, there 
you air,” 

“And you are sure of this?” 

“T should not have told you wi’out,” she re- 
pled; “and it ain’t worth tellin’ on you now if 
it makes a row. I thought if he was a-playin’ a 
game like, and pretendin’ to be some one else, 
it ’d be as well to know more on him.” 

“Yes, it is as well. Thank you, Sally.” 

“You’re lookin’ down about it, missie,” she 
said, stooping to peer more closely into my face, 
for Sal Garboush was a big woman, and I was 
of middle height; “it ain’t much to make a fuss 
on—it ain’t indeed. There’s lots of ’em with 
names that don’t belong to ’em. Why, we've 
got a heap in our street: it’s conwenient. Don’t 
be down about it; don’t tell Miss Eller to-night, 
and spile her evenin’. I don’t think,” she added, 
very reflectively, “that he’s a bad sort: he’s allers 
laughin’, though he don’t like St. Mikels, and tilts 
a body into the mud who asks if he'll buy any. 
But he ain’t a bad sort.” 

“How can you tell what he is ?” 

“ He gave me a shillin’ once—two months ago 
that was—for takin’ a message to Miss Eller that 
he was a-waitin’ for her at the corner. I remem- 
ber that well, as I hadn’t a penny in the blessed 
world that night.” 

I was in Leicester Square at last. ‘“ Don’t come 
any further, please; I can get a cab here,” I said. 

“ All right; I've come fur enuf, the Lord knows, 
and he a-waitin’ for his saveloys too. He’ll think 
I’ve eat ’em, and begin to fret about it, or spent 
the money, or sumfink. He’s a caution. Good- 
night.” 

“* Good-night.” 

“T was arf a mind not to tell you,” she add- 
ed, in conclusion ; “ but in case he’s not all square, 
or means harm, it’s jest as well you should know ; 
and harm comes soon enuf to us gals, don’t it ?” 

And with this moral reflection, or warning, the 
big woman strode away from me, vanished into 
the dark streets, and left me with a hundred 
thoughts which had risen up about me, and were 
like high walls hemming me in. 


I exclaimed. “Did you say 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ON THE STAIRS. 


Wuart to say to Ella? What to say to Ella’s 
lover? They were the two questions which I 
asked myself as I sat back in a stuffy four-wheel- 
er, pondering over my course of action. There 
was so much to bewilder me; it was, after all, so 
strangesand mean a conduct on his part, so inex- 
plicable, so inexcusable. It shadowed forth some 
deep design if he had known us all along, but he 
might not have known us at all; and he was the 
nephew of the man who had been killed that 
night in Mincing Lane. This was the “ hulking 
nephew” of whom my father had spoken that 
night. Hugh could not know his uncle was lying 
dead; the news had not reached him at the ball 
to which he had taken Ella, or he would not be 
dancing there at that hour. And that news I 
had to take to him, with my request for Ella to 
come home. And she would come home very 
willingly, if I knew anything of Ella, if she knew 
that there was not, and never had been, a Mr. Bar- 
ton, who professed to live in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
and where letters, at least, reached him under his 
false name. That was strange, too. Was it pos- 
sible that the wild woman I had left had been in 
error, after all, and jumbled up the names with 
the murder in to-night’s newspaper ? 

She had not spoken of the murder, as her father 
had, and that crime was casting me into a deeper 
gloom. Through a mist red as blood I seemed 





























to see a face that was not unlike my father’s, 
only the eyes were large and full of fire, and were 
not his. And—remarkable inconsistency—as I 
ame nearer and nearer to King Street, St. James’s, 
so I thought more of the man who had been slain 
and less of the masquerading that had deceived 
my sister—that stood as evidence at least of his 
want of trust in her and me. It seemed the mur- 
der first, and my sister second ; his loss, and our 
humiliation. It was all so strange, we had been 
brought so close together within the last few 
hours-—the wheel within the wheel spun round so 
rapidly ! 

The cabman drove up to the entrance of Wil 
lis’s Rooms, opened the door, and let me out. 
There were a few cabs getting into position al- 
ready for those who were likely to leave early, 
and one private brougham for somebody of extra 
importance, who possibly wanted to show off. 
Mr. Tite was not patronized by the nobility and 
gentry; his establishment was a fair sample of 
the respectable dancing academy one sees adver- 
tised in the newspapers. Mr. Tite was particular 
about the pupils he had under his tuition; his 
select assemblies were never boisterous, and 
sometimes even dull; and Mrs. and Miss ‘Tite 
were vigilant, if friendly, and preserved decorum 
to the uttermost. The ladies were shop-keepers’ 
daughters, and milliners and dress-makers from 
the big businesses in Oxford Street and Regent 
Street. The gentlemen were chiefly from the 
drapery establishments in the same neighbor- 
hood, with a sprinkling of clerks and young 
tradesmen, and now and then a “bit of a swell,” 
whom nobody could make out, and who, after one 
visit, one lesson, disappeared with a rueful coun- 
tenance. 

Mr. Barton was a solicitor’s clerk, we had been 
told, and his address in Lincoln’s Inn Fields fa- 
vored the delusion with us. He had always been 
a “bit of a swell” too, but he had lived down the 
distrust which had first heralded his appearance 
in the midst of Mr. Tite’s fold. 

Once a year Mr. Tite launched into extrava- 
gance by taking Willis’s Rooms and announcing 
his annual ball, and it was rumored that Mr. Tite 
always lost money by the transaction ; but it was 
well supported, as regarded numbers, every mem- 
ber of Tite’s having harassed everybody else 
he knew to come. Tite paid his most pressing 
bills with ball tickets; it was a gigantic adver- 
tisement for him, Tite considered—a Tite’s ben- 
efit without pecuniary reward—and it increased 
the reputation of, and the number of pupils to, 
the academy. There was only one drawback 
it all—it brought too much blood to Mr. Tite’s 
head, where there was far too much blood already, 
he being a red-haired little man, with crimson 
flushings to his cheeks and nose. 

And he was very red that night, and seemed 
standing on the stairs in his full-dress suit to 
cool himself. He was talking to one or two of 
the subordinates in a squeaky voice like Punch’s 
—Ella was very clever in imitating Mr. Tite—and 
I almost fancied there was an animated dispute 
going on about the number of tickets that had 
been given in that evening, and that Mr. Tite con- 
sidered himself in some way the victim of deceit. 

“I’m not the man to be done,” he was saying ; 
and yet poor Mr. Tite was just the man for it, be- 
ing an opinionated, inoffensive, simple little fel- 
low, who knew how to teach dancing, and knew 
nothing else in all the world. His round beads 
of eyes distended at the sight of me, and he said 
at once: 

“Miss Protheroe! 
thing the matter ? 
are!” 

I was on friendly terms with Mr. Tite, and he 
had been a little hurt because I had not taken a 
ticket for his ball, and because I had not cared 
to come that year, business being. slack in Soho, 
and the fourth being the “ Founder's day” of the 
Spicers, and for another reason that may ooze 
out further on in this narrative, who can tell ? 

“T have come for my sister,” [ said, speaking 
very rapidly. “My father wants to see her— 
he’s not well to-night; if you will send up to her, 
please, and tell her [ am here, and have a cab 
waiting, I should be so very glad.” 

“T'll go myself,” he said, very willingly. 

“One moment,” I cried. “Is she dancing ?”’ 

The strains of the “ Blue Danube” waltz well- 
ed from the ball-room into the hall without as I 
spoke, and I could hear the shuffling of many 
light feet upon the springy floor. Ever associ- 
ated with that night is the sound of that waltz— 
to hear it anywhere, at any time, is to conjure up 
the scene to me. I have turned as heart-sick 
listening to it years afterward as I was heart-sick 
then. 

“Oh yes!—of course she is dancing. Catch 
Miss Ella missing one dance if she can help it!” 
“Ts she dancing with Mr. Barton ?” I asked. 

“ Not this time,” he said, with a knowing wag 

of his red head, and a something very like a wink 
in his left eve. ‘“ He has given his gracious per- 
mission for her to dance with some one else for 
once, ha! ha! A nice, gentlemanly, young fellow, 
Mr. Barton—and will make his way in the world 
yet. I shall be glad to see him prosperous.” 
" Mr. Barton had told him he was not prosper- 
ous, then, and not making his way in the world. 
Mr. Tite had probably wanted to borrow a few 
pounds, and that had been Mr. Barton’s answer. 
It was well known in the Academy that poor 
Tite was always in need of a few pounds, and 
that to be friendly with Tite was, from a breeches 
pocket point of view, a trifle risky. 

“ Where is Mr. Barton now 2” [ said, a second 
idea coming to me. If I could see Mr. Barton 
first! 

“ He’s not dancing—I don’t think he is in the 
refreshment-room—I— | Why, here he is coming 
down-stairs.” 

Yes, he was coming down the stairs, in igno- 
rance that the dancing-master and I were look- 
ing up at him. He'was very deep in thought, 
with his white forehead puckered strangely. 
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looked like a somuambulist, with that fixed stare 
upon him, with the wrists of his gloved hands 
showing above the pockets into which he had 
thrust them, with his dark, handsome face under 
a veil, as it were, so steeped in gloom was it. 
“Mr. Barton,” called out Mr. Tite, facetiously, 
“here’s a young lady been inquiring for you.” 
The tall young man gave a very perceptible 





start, and then said, quietly enough, 

“ Oh, indeed.” 

There followed a second start of surprise as 
he became aware that it was [ standing by Mr. 
Tite’s side, and with a quicker stride he was 
down the rest of the stairs. 

“Maud,” he said—he had called me by my 
Christian name of late days, as a brother might 
have done—* has brought you here? Don’t 
say it’s anv trouble?” 


what 


[ had already made up my mind never to call 
him by his false name again, and I answered very 
firmly and quietly 

“ Yes, it is trouble, Wr. Mackness. 


right word for it.” 


That is the 


(TO BE CONTINU £D. ] 





ANSWERS 


N. R.—Have three straight panels of velvet for your 
skirt, with pleatings of gros grain between, and straight 
gros grain back drapery. Have a very simple basque 
of gros grain with a narrow velvet vest, and add a jet 
ornament on each side just below the standing velvet 
collar. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Vittace Brrpr.—You should wear a simple tulle 
veil with your bridal dress. For other queries read 
Manners and Social Usages. 

ANN Pale or ddish brown gatin made short 
and with white Ince and embroidered China crape dra- 
pery will suit you fora dancing dress ; or else have silk 

le stripes of the new yellow-green on red for the 
on a plain gros grain or velvet 






. Black stockings, black slippers, and tan-color- 
ed undressed kid very light are 
what you want. 

Graor.—You 1 do well to copy literally the cos- 
tumes of 1825, illustrated in Bazar No, 41, Vol. XVIL 
Instead of rich fabrics use muslins and cretonnes, 
The scant skirts are not unbecoming, and the sleeves 
are close, with a high puff at the shoulders. 

B. G.—Silk fringe with deep tied meshes at the 
top will suit your cashmere shawl, unless yon use the 
new Angora wool lace. 

NINA. The Ugly Girl Papers, 
be sent you from this office on receipt of $ 


gloves of tan-color 





Consult which will 





Ereur Years’ Sussortser.—A black repped silk dress 
with the red satin and lace front you describe is what 


you want 
Maraurerite.—Have a plain skirt and basque of 
black velveteen bordered with Alaska sable fur, then 








use black cloth for a deep and simple drapery. The 
dressy mantie and bonnet for a young brunette to wear 
with a black silk suit should be of dark red velvet, with 








d some red and 


mantle should have 
1 r of black feathers or fur, and some gilt 
braid in the front and be 

Heneierra. 
should 


oidery on the bonnet crown, a 
very small red 
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A black silk for evenings in the house 
red vest of satin or velvet, and the 
drapery of black may fall on a red velvet pleating. 
The black Henrietta cloth should be brightened by 
silver or gilt braid, and be trimmed with Angora wool 
lace or else rich si scurial lace. 

Maper.—Wine-color is now embroidered with pink, 
with pale blue, or with white; either combination 
would answer your purpose. 

Sonoor-Gret.—Have a frisé cloth jacket, brown, blue, 
or black, made by the pattern illustrated on page 653 
of Bazar No. 41, Vol. X VIL 

Dountrot rhere is not sufficient contrast in the 
silks you suggest. Get striped silk, or else figured silk 
having velvet for the stripes or figures. 


have a 








Op Sunsoriser.—Drab, brown, or sage green would 
be good shades for the main portion of your hous 
with the roof, window-sashes, and shutters dark red 

{. E. L.—A bride wears silk stockings clocked on 
the sides, or in open lace patterns on the insteps. Low 
white kid or satin s 

Norra Hinn.—You 


and should be made 
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ers. 
blue is a stylish Russian shade, 
n tailor fashion, with a velvet vest ; 
collar and cuffs of darker shade, on which are rows of 
mixed bronze and blue braid. A velvet border or pan- 
els should trim the lower skirt. Theround hat of blue 
felt should be trimmed with velvet and with feathers, 

Piusu.—A basque and kilt skirt is the best design 
for your daughter's plush dress, 








Add a shoulder cape. 





Mes. W. H. P.—All letters should be addressed to 
Messrs. Harper & Brothe Franklin Square, New 
York. The answers in this column dre gratuitous, and 


we reserve the right to reply at our discretion. Your 
letters may have been answered with others, or have 
related to subjects outside the purpose of the column. 

Mrs. G. U. H.—In Manners and Wocial Usaaes you 
will find munch concerning Washington life. If you 
are a regular reader of the Bazar, you must know that 
we have published full details of social customs in 
Washington 

Miss M. L. B.—On ascending the throne, the Prince 
of Wales, like his son, will probably prefer the name 
of Edward, as having been borne by some of England's 
greatest kings, while that of Albert in 
tnglish history. 

Mus. M. F. M. anp Oritens.—We have not space here 
to answer questions concerning quotations and pro- 
nunciation, nor do we give addresses, 

L.¥§<¢ You will find instructions in ribbon-work 
in Bazar No.4, Vol. XVI. The design is intended to 
be traced by the worker. 
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G. MoK.—Your red poplin will make a nice skirt 
and vest under a dallér red cloth polonaise. Pink is 
stylishly used with brown. 

Loutstana.—Chenille shoulder capes will still be 


worn. The small cloth bonnet would be more stylish. 
Get a poppy red embroidered velvet bonnet with a lit- 
tle gilt, or some red and black wings, or else small 
birds, to wear with your black silk dress. 

Twenty-tTiree.—Make your cloth up in a jucket by 
the pattern illustrated on pagé 653 of Bazar No. 41, 
Vol. XVIL., or else copy the mantle on the same page.] 

J. C.—Astrakhan cloth, or else diagonal cloth, will 
be suitable for your jacket. The book sent you on et- 
iquette will give you the information you want. 

Sunssoriser.—White cloth made in long Dolman 
shape, or as a short visite, with collar and border of 
dark velvet embroidered or braided with gilt, will be 
handsome for your opera cloak. ~ Then add some rich 
white fringe below the border 

Pansy.—The pen-wiper is a suitable gift. Fasten 
the open Japanese parasol in one corner of the room, 
on hooks near the ceiling. 

Dora.—Get some blue China crape, or else some 
bine silk with red velvet stripes, for an over-dress. 

A. B. ¢ The rules of society exact that a young 
girl should not go out at evening unattended by a 
chaperon. 

Reapver.—New York has a School of Design for 
Women at Cooper Institute. 

Inquirer.—The black silk and guipure lace will look 
well. 

Miss L. W.—We do not reply by mail abont dress. 
Have a velvet vest and front of your skirt, with short 
front drapery and long back drapety of the silk. Put 
some jet garniture beside the vest. Have a very short 
basque. 

Brertua.—Use your pretty brown silk with a darker 
brown velvet vest,on which you can put some gilt 
braid, also on the collar and cuffs. Have a band of 
the velvet for a border on the lowdr skirt, and use the 
silk you have for drapery and for covering all the skirt 
not hidden by the border. Get blue cloth, or else the 


He | new cresson green, and trim with wide braid. 
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THE TRICOLORED COCKADE. 
By MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 
See illustration on page 733. 


N ON enfant, lie still in the cradle; it rocks at the 
at touch of my foot; 
Yet laugh if thou please, baby Victor, thy father is 
fighting for thee. 
And I?—I can watch at the threshold. My comrades, 
strike well at the root, 
If you’d cut down the insolent branches that bour- 
geon from tyranny’s tree. 


I watch at the threshold ; a woman, I cry nnto Heaven 
to save, 
To arm the just cause with ite lightning; but oh, 
for a place in the van, 
For a stand in the brunt of the battle, a dip in its 
fiery wave, 
For the glory of desperate struggle, the sinews and 
strength of a man! 


Sits in the shadow the grandam, stern and silent and 
zrim ; 
She has buried too many for rapture—ashen and 
ray is her life; 
Her lips, if they move in petition, mumble a hope 
for him, 
The last of her boys—that the Virgin may cover 
tiis head in the strife. 


But the blood in the young wife's veins runs warm 
and fervid like wine; 
She would scorn to be wed with a coward; her 
spirit is undismayed. 
To her thought it is France arising ; it is France has 
given the sign; 
And woe to the dolt and the laggard last at the 
barricade ! 


“ Vive la liberté !” grandly it voices the cry in her 
soul, 
And she weaves the colors of freedom with fingers 
that tingle and thrill, 
While faint in the distance, then nearer, comes on 
with its mutter and roll, 
The ominous tramp of the workmen, the drums as 
they beat for drill. 


The grandam sits in the shadow, silent and grim and 
atern : 
She has buried too many for rapture—ashen and 
dull is her life. 


“O Mother of Heaven,” she murmurs, “some les- | 


sons are hard to learn; 
Cover the head of my youngest; guard him, I pray, 
in the strife.” 


The little one sleeps in the cradle, or laughs in his 
baby glee, 
Or reaches his dimpled hands for the beautiful 
bright cockade. 
He will shout when he sees his father. 
he care to be free? 
The small sweet king in the cradle, never an instant 
afraid. 


What does 


And his mother ?—a lioness guarding her child would 

be just as strong; 
Yet hers is the stuff of a martyr, her eyes are alight 

with love, 

And she whispers her country’s motto with the lilt 
and the note of a song— 

“ Vive la liberté!” biended with the look she lifts 
above. 





SOUTHWELL MINSTER. 


See illustration on double page. 


ie view of Southwell Minster, in our present 
number, continues the series of illustrations 
of English ecclesiastical buildings which have 
been for some years appearing in the pages of 
Harper's Bazar and Harper’s WEEKLY. South- 
well is the latest of English Cathedrals, and her 
first Bishop, Dr. Redding, was enthroned in the 
venerable minster on the 28th of May. The edi- 
fice is ore of great antiquity, and is marked by 
striking characteristics. The Norman nave, broad 
and massive, with flat pilaster-like shafts to the 
triforium, with circular clere-story lights, forms 
the type of a style distinct from all other speci- 
mens. The choir is less distinctive, but of beau- 
tiful Early Pointed work, and the octagonal Chap- 
ter-house on the left of the illustration is Middle 
Pointed, and although much smallev than the 
Chapter-house of York or Westminster, is of like 
artistic quality. The length of the church is 306 
feet, and of the transept 121 feet, while the nave 
is 60 feet in breadth. On the two western of the 
three Norman towers the conical cappings have 
been replaced. The older portions of the build- 
ing are remarkable for the resistance they have 
offered to the effects of the atmosphere; the 
mouldings and carvings are as sharp and perfect 
as when they were fresh from the chisel. 
Southwell has had a changeful history. Ori- 
ginally in the enormous archdiocese of York, the 
ecclesiastical equivalent of the Northumbrian 
Kingdom, Southwell, like the minsters of Ripon 
and Beverley, was regarded almost as a pro- 
cathedral of the province, and claimed rightfully 
to be the mother church of Nottingham. Like 
Ripon, Southwell was a parochial and a colle- 
giate cliurch, and free from episcopal jurisdic- 
tion. The collegiate establishment was suppress- 
ed at the Reformation, but restored in 1541, and 
about two years afterward was made the see of 
a bishop in favor of Dr. Cox, translated from 
Ely. It was again confiscated by the rapacious 
courtiers of Edward VI., and again restored by 
Queen Mary. Queen Elizabeth continued the ca- 
pitular foundation, and it led a slumbering ex- 
istence till the year 1840, when the ecclesiastical 
reformers of that period doomed its prebendaries 
and staff of officers to extinction, and transferred 
the whole county from the diocese of York to 
that of Lincoln, with which from the earliest 
days of British Christianity it never had been 
connected, But the years that have passed since 
1840 have witnessed the great Anglican revival 
whieh has resulted in an extension of the epis- 
copate and the erection into sees of many of the 
finest of the old monastic churches. The Abbey 
of St. Albans, the collegiate churches of Man- 
chester and Ripon, were constituted the seats of 
bishoprics, and Southwell fitly continues the roll. 
The civil war did not spare Southwell. King 
Charles came privately to the town and surren- 
dered himself to the Scotch commissioners. Then 
Cromwell came, and the Ironsides stabled their 
horses in the church, and the archiepiscopal pal- 
ace, built by the magnificent William Booth, was 
plundered and stripped. The ruins stand on the 
south side of the church, the chapel and great hall 








being in good preservation, the latter, indeed, be- 
ing fitted up as a private residence. 

The new diocese consists of the counties of 
Derby and Nottingham, both wealthy and gener- 
ous supporters of the new see; and Southwell, 
it is to be hoped, will be more useful in her later 
days than she has been since the Reformation. 





MALGRIE LUI. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


jie never was a more popular young phy- 

sician than Dr. Tredickar. His manners 
were the perfection of the sympathetic, his tact 
and his judgment were only equalled by his de- 
votion and skill, his personal magnetism was im- 
mense, and the cures he wrought were marvellous. 

Fresh from the hospitals as he was, and eager 
in the pursuit of his science, many old families 
welcomed him as likely to have a newer know- 
ledge than the aging physician who had carried 
them through their lifetime; and young families, 
just setting up for themselves, chose him as like- 
ly to go along the road with themselves to the 
end. The event certainly justified their choice ; 
and report of the young doctor’s ability went 
through the country-side, and even extended to 
the next large city, so that not infrequently he 
was called in consultation there with physicians 
of longer and wider repute than his own. His 
diagnosis of a case was so swift and sure that 
people used to say that Dr. Tredickar could tell 
what ailed you by looking at you; and many a 
good woman averred that she was more benefited 
by his touch upon the pulse than by another doc- 
tor’s prescription. Very possibly she was, for 
Dr. Tredickar gave very little medicine: the case 
was extreme in which he sent much custom to 
the druggist. He carried about with him in his 
gig certain medicaments that he was wont to 
administer, apparently potent, and made up under 
his own formula. From a peculiar liquid in a 
phial he measured one drop; if by any accident 
a portion of another drop left the phial, the glass 
had to be rinsed and the single drop tried again ; 
to this drop a half-glass of sweetened water being 
added, the patient was allowed a tea-spoonful of 
the result once in six hours, if waking. It was 
generally understood that this liquid was some- 
thing of Dr. Tredickar’s own importation, diffi- 
cult to obtain, and enormous in cost; and the 
gratitude his patients felt for the kindness of his 
thus procuring and keeping on hand what they 
could hardly have procured for themselves was 
something excelled only by the rapidity with 
which they picked up health and strength under 
its effect. Another of the remarkable things he 
was fond of administering was a tiny pill that he 
always had about him, and that he left in small 
numbers to be taken at morning and night, under 
certain other directions, always ordaining that if 
the patient felt too much braced on the second 
day, with ringing ears or crowded sensations in 
the head, or a pain in the left thumb, the number 
was to be lessened, the pills, however, to be taken 
three days, and then omitted for three days, until 
cure was effected. If these and the liquid did 
not work in such cases as he prescribed them, 
then Dr. Tredickar seemed to take another view 
of the case, to devote himself to it with personal 
assiduity and fiery earnestness, and to endeavor 
to bring the patient up as if on the strong wings 
of all his power and learning. 

The fact was that Dr. Tredickar believed in 
nature. He knew that in certain malignant 
phases of disease the physician and strong 
drugs and heroic measures are as necessary as 
air to breathe; but he believed that many whim- 
sical, hypochondriac, feeble-minded, weary, and 
worn-out patients were to be helped by a purely 
hygienic treatment, by proper diet, and other aids 
to health, and should not have one organ or an- 
other interfered with by the strong poisons of 
drugs; and in every such instance he gave his 
priceless liquid and little dark pills, and let na- 
ture and the tonic effect of hope and faith do 
the reviving work. And of course he had many 
such patients, as many such people abound; and 
the cures were so satisfactory that his fame spread 
in wide and wider cireles, people who had been 
hurt and not helped by drugs leaving other phy- 
sicians for his advice. And he gave the advice, 
and his dark little pills too; and with some in- 
dividuals relief came quickly, and with others, 
where the system had been still further upset by 
strong medicines, not so quickly. If he had at 
any time doubts as to the empiricism of this treat- 
ment, he excused it to himself by stating the 
weakness of human nature, and by remembering 
that as cure was what was wanted, he was the 
one to decide how to effect the cure. 

But as Dr. Tredickar’s practice increased, he 
had not the time for dividing slices of brown 
bread into infinitesimal bits that once he had, 
and, frequently called away, he would leave the 
task to pretty Dorothy Merle to finish, and she 
would divide and redivide the tiny segments, and 
roll them between two fruit-knives, and set them 
in the sun to dry, and have all his boxes filled 
with fresh supplies of the little dark pills when 
he came home. Dolly did that no more faith- 
fully than she did everything else, though; she 
was housekeeper and maid-of-all-work and gen- 
eral overseer for the young doctor, and knew 
very well how to take care of him, and of herself 
too. 

She was a pretty thing, this young Dorothy 
Merle; not very tall, and rather slender, with 
dark brown hair falling off the low white brow 
in natural waves, with brilliant hazel-brown eyes, 
and small, fine features, among which was a 
mouth whose rosy lips parted over teeth like 
seed-pearl, She seldom smiled; she was a grave 
little body, intent on her duty, a farmer’s daugh- 
ter, brought up to work, brought up to be a lady 
too, with a good common-school education and 
simple manners. Often when the doctor return- 
ed from his visits he !cft his study and went out 





into her little sitting-room, where the fire was 
bright and the hearth was clean, and sat down 
there to have a glass of milk and a bit of ginger- 
bread, and to speak first of some household mat- 
ter, and then of some out-door matter, and after- 
ward of some patient; and presently he found 
himself discussing his most perplexing case with 
her, and deriving more or less benefit from her 
disinterested common-sense. Somehow this brief 
rest in the little sitting-room became to him very 
pleasant, and learning more every day, Dolly 
loved to listen. Often, when her cheek flushed 
and her brown eyes lighted with interest, the 
doctor would say to himself: “ By Jove! what a 
pretty creature it is! Why wasn’t she born in 
some other station of life?” And again, when 
out in a cold and stormy night, he would find 
himself hurrying the horse, and picturing the 
pleasure of a seat by the fire opposite Dorothy. 
And then again he was saying: ‘“ Confound the 
station in life! A perfect woman nobly planned 
is a station in life herself.” And one night, as 
he looked over at her sitting opposite, demurely 
darning on a table-cloth there, he wondered why 
he should not cross over and sit beside her. 
Still, he said nothing of all this thinking; he 
was not a swift man at speaking; his purposes 
formed slowly. 

If only women could be patient! What had 
it been to pretty Dorothy—those evening hours, 
this familiar talk, these friendly words, these 
long silences illumined only by the flashing 
glances? He never knew. One day he came 
home and found an angular spinster in pretty 
Dorothy’s place; Miss Merle had engaged her, 
she said; and Dorothy was nowhere to be seen. 
It was of no use for everything to rush over Dr. 
Tredickar then in one torrent of sereombrance 
and thunder-bolt of decision—remembrance of 
all her sweetness and sense, of all her charm and 
delight—decision of long-faltering purpose. It 
was of no use for him to rage and imagine vain 
things; nobody knew anything of Dorothy, and 
search as he might, far and near, and high and 
low, in all his acquaintance with the country-side, 
neither he nor anybody else came across any 
trace of her. 

Dr. Tredickar, for some reason or other, dis- 
carded his dark little pills now; but he plunged 
back into his business with a sort of madness, 
He tried to forget himself in killing or curing; 
he never looked at a woman except from a scien- 
tific point of view; he never spoke to his spinster 
if he could help it; he studied as if his life de- 
pended on it; practice he had been on the point 
of surrendering to the new doctor he retained, and 
he rode far into the night to exacting people on 
outlying farms, and was up early in the day- 
break for his laboratory experiments and books ; 
he forgot to eat, and he was unable to sleep. 

Of course such devotion to work had its own 
reward in one way: Dr. Tredickar was becoming 
a comfortably rich man for a country practition- 
er, and was reaping a ripe harvest of fame, that 
was, however, as worthless to him as the breath 
of the idlest breeze. 

And so one year followed another, till twenty had 
slipped away; and the babies to whom he had giv- 
en their first bolus had babies of their own; and 
fevers and consumptions and amputations and au- 
topsies filled up the measure of his days ; and there 
seemed to Dr. Tredickar nothing worth living 
for; and worn with work, irregular food, un- 
healthy hurries, sympathies, disgusts, fatigues, 
one morning Dr. Tredickar discovered that he 
was without appetite, without strength, without a 
hope or wish, looking on the world as a mass of 
disease, and saw, with hardly surprise or regret, 
that there was no health in him. 

Dr. Tredickar had scarcely the energy left to 
set about curing himself; he really did not care. 
He took one little dose and another, and would not 
have taken them if his aged spinster had not set 
them by his plate. As he looked about his dull 
and desolate home he thought that this was the 
time when a man needed a wife and cheer, and 
cursed himself for not thinking of it twenty years 
ago. Dr. Fellows came to see him, and told him 
he must do so and so; and he did, and grew more 
listless and melancholy. Then Dr. Harvey came, 
and said he must do this and that; and he did, 
and he felt so much worse that he went himself 
to see Dr. Field. And then all three had a con- 
sultation, and one said it was the heart, and one 
said it was the spleen, and one said it was the 
kidneys, and he himself was sure it was the liver. 
And as they could do nothing that had not al- 
ready been done, they sent him off to the springs 
to see what the old earth could do. 

But the Virginia springs did Dr. Tredickar no 

—hot or cold or sulphur—and the Canadian 
springs did him no good, and the Maine springs 
did him no good, and the Vermont and the Ar- 
kansas springs were equally worthless in his case ; 
and at last he was on his way to the Wisconsin 
springs, hopeless, listless, wretched, ailing gener- 
ally and ailing particularly, from mere force of 
habit trying to get well, and yet not caring wheth- 
er he did or not, with no object and no aim—sim- 
ply actuated, as it were, by the instinct of self- 
preservation. 

He was within a couple of hundred miles of 
Waukesha when he encountered Allen in the cars 
—an old classmate whom he had not met for 
years ; and of course they each had a world to say, 
and the first topic was health. “Going to Wau- 
kesha ?” said Allen. “ Well,” consolingly, “itll 
do you no good. I tried it. Itriedthemall. I 
was in precisely your condition. And look at me 
to-day—sound as a drum! Now let me tell you. 
You can’t cure yourself. You’ve gone through 
the faculty. You’ve nearly gone through the 
springs. There’s nothing left but old women’s 
notions; suppose you trythem. Now kt me tell 
you, Tredickar. There’s a person at the next 
town, a sort of doctor—quack, of course—she’s 
cured a good many people; she—she—I'd just 
as lief tell you, she—cured me !” 

“ Nonsense, Allen.” 





“No nonsense about it. Bald fact. She cured 
me; she’s cured thousands; made a comfortable 
fortune doing it. She has some wonderful nos- 
trums, and, for all I know, a healing gift.” 

“Natural bone-setter. Pshaw! How can men 
be such fools!” said our impatient doctor. 

“Well, now, look here, Tredickar. Science 
can’t help you, that you’ve proved. Why not 
give quackery a chance? It can’t make you any 
worse than you are.” 

“Can’t make me any worse than I am,” an- 
swered the doctor, gloomily. 

“Then you get off at Jarviston, and go to Mrs, 
Taylor’s, and see what she can do. If she can’t 
help you, she'll say so. If she can, you don’t 
care where cure comes from, so long as it is cure. 
Rather die the old-fashioned way, a good allo- 
pathic death, than live by the aid of an old wo- 
man’s nostrum ?” 

And the end was that Dr. Tredickar got off at 
Jarviston, and sought Mrs. Taylor’s presence. 

It was a comfortable, matronly presence, he 
found ; but he wasted no second glance or thought 
upon it, while he detailed his symptoms and 
dwelt on them, just as he had so often been im- 
patient with his own patients for doing. And 
when he paused, “I think I can help you,” was 
the low reply. “If you will implicitly obey my 
instructions for three months, I can help you. I 
will not undertake it without your promise.” 

The doctor thought a moment, and felt as if he 
was really willing to promise anything. And he 
did. 

“Tn the first place, then,” said his new adviser, 
“T want you to make a particular point of your 
nourishment. You are not to go without eating 
because you have no appetite, remember. On 
rising in the morning, drink a glass of cool water, 
not iced. Have a good breakfast, vou know best 
what distresses you least. No coffee or tea, but 
shells, if you like. No stimulant, no quinine, no 
quassia, no iron, no strychnia, during the day; no 
morphia, no chloral, no bromides, during the 
night. At eleven o'clock in the forenoon I wish 
you to have a raw egg beaten up with milk on 
one day; on the next day alternate it with a full 
cup of strong beef tea or veal tea; on the third 
day, with plain milk. At one you will dine plain- 
ly but satisfactorily. At three, take another 
glass of milk, or beef tea, or egg, whichever you 
did not take in the morning, a plain but hearty 
supper at six, and between supper and bed-time 
another glass of milk. If you wake in the night, 
have some milk standing by you to drink ; but you 
won't wake. None of your food should be hot, 
You will take no other medicine than some which 
I will give you. Can you remember all this?” 

“T should think so,” 

“ Please repeat it.” 

He was humiliated, but he did so. 

“ Now, to-day, I want you to walk—” 

“Walk! It’s all I can do to drag one foot aft- 
er the other now.” 

“T want you to walk a quarter of a mile and 
back,” she said, not heeding his interruption, “and 
do that every day for a week. The next week 
make it a half-mile; the next week a whole mile. 
Keep that up for three weeks, and then every 
week double your portion, till you can do ten miles 
a day with ease.” 

“T never can in the world.” 

“Do as I say, if you please. Before starting 
on your walk take a tepid sponge bath, and on 
returning from your walk rub yourself down thor- 
oughly with a flannel mitten—I will give you one; 
then go to bed entirely undressed for a couple of 
hours, and rub yourself again on rising. Go to 
bed every night at ten, and lie in bed ten hours, 
You are not to open a book or look in a newspa- 
per for three months—” 

“ Impossible !”’ 

“ Perfectly possible. You have no idea how 
well the world will get on without your attention 
in such case. You are to do everything which 
implies rest for the body, the nerves, the brain. 
You fatigue the body in order to rest it; when 
you are able to walk enough, take your gun with 
you and tire yourself out. Be as much out-of- 
doors as youcan. This is your medicine.” And 
she limped across the room to a cabinet there, 
and selected one among many boxes. “ Take 
one the first day,” she said, “two the next, and 
three the next. If the three create nausea, stop 
at two, and after a week try the three again. 
Then I think they will not trouble you.” 

“What are they made of?” he demanded, 
bluntly. ‘“ Because if there is any calomel in 
them, I won’t take them. And podophyllin—” 

“Never mind that. DoasIsay. Come back 
in three months. There is no fee till you are 
cured. Good-morning.” And the door was open- 
ed, and he was on the outside of it, never having 
been so unceremoniously treated in his life—he, 
a leading physician of the East, sought far and 
wide—and he was quite inclined to be angry. 

However, Dr. Tredickar was not a man of half- 
way measures; having undertaken the thing, he 
decided to finish it. He went off on a prairie 
farm that he heard of, and he obeyed his direc- 
tions to the letter. He was six months, instead 
of three, obeying them. But, at the end of that 
time, hale and hearty, ruddy and robust, without 
an ache or an ail, he again sought the presence 
of his adviser. 

“T have come,” said he, “ to thank you, to pay 
my fee, and to ask you for the formula of your 
wonderful medicine. Iam a physician myself.” 

“Oh, I knew that, Dr. Tredickar,” she said, 
calmly, lifting off the half-handkerchief of gray 
and black lace that she wore about her waving 
and still brown hair. 

“You knew that! How—” 

“You taught me, sir, to make those pills your- 
” 


“They are brown-bread pills. I learned how 
to make them in your kitchen.” 
“ Dorothy !” he cried. 


“Dorothy Merle,” 
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Truly! And where had his eyes been? Doro- 
thy Merle, plumper, rosier, and almost as pretty 
as—well, perhaps prettier than ever. She had 
known him at a glance. And she had disguised 
her ‘voice, and walked with a cane, and worn the 
half-handkerchief to mislead him. 

“T thought,” he said, severely, “that you were 
Mrs, Taylor.” 

“No,” she answered him. “I have never 
married. I assumed the name.” 

“You will assume another before this sun 
sets!” he cried. “Do you think Iam going back 
to the East alone? How could, how could you 
leave me on that cruel day!” 

And Dr. Tredickar’s wife still makes a few 
brown-bread pills from every Sunday’s loaf. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From Our Own Corresronnenr. } 


FINHE fashion of embroidered stuffs is suited to 

all styles and extends to all fabrics; plain 
and figured velvet, silk, wool, all are embroidered, 
either partially or throughout. Often the skirt 
alone is embroidered, the upper part of the toi- 
lette being of plain material; but the inverse 
also is worn, the skirt plain and the corsage em- 
broidered ; or else the vest and revers are em- 
broidered, and all the rest plain. 

Passementerie is often substituted for embroid- 
ery. The new passementeries are really magnifi- 
cent; there are corsage trimmings composed of 
a sort of large collar and cuffs made entirely of 
beads in one or several colors; this kind of trim- 
ming in beads of shaded gold produces a superb 
effect on a seal brown silk or velvet dress. There 
are also bands of passementerie with raised flow- 
ers made of very narrow ribbons mixed with gold, 
which are much used for trimming dresses and 
wrappings. Then come the innumerable galloons, 
and embroideries in imitation of them. Velvet 
with fine or coarse reps will be much worn this 
winter; between the reps will be laid a very fine 
cord of gold or silver, according to the color of 
the velvet. This ornamentation will be used for 
the skirt alone, the corsage, or else the vest and 
cuffs, 

As we have already said, both large and small 
wrappings are in preparation for the winter. The 
large cloaks are conifortabie, and for a certain 
degree of temperature indispensable; but this 
rigorous cold is not often felt in our winters, and 
when it occurs it is easy to throw a large wrap- 
ping over the small mantle that serves for most 
occasions. The latter are short enough not to 
conceal the dress. Besides these small mantles 
and visites overloaded with lace, ladies often 
wear small jackets of ali styles, half-long, reach- 
ing only to the waist, high, half open so as to re- 
veal a glimpse of the vest, or cut away to show 
the vest entirely. The shape most generally 
adopted has the corners square in front, with a 
half-long basque. When the jacket stops at the 
waist it is finished behind with a pleated postil- 
ion basque. 

Thus far we have spoken of jackets that are 
worn over the dress, and which are always some- 
what loose in front, But there are also jacket- 
waists which serve both for dress and wrapping. 
These are made plain; the fronts are simply 
bound or stitched. A few are ornamented with 
simulated button-holes, with a row of buttons on 
each side; others are trimmed with embroidery 
either to match that of the skirt or wholly differ- 
ent from it. Here is a noticeable type of these 
jacket-waists: revers and round collar of heavy 
figured plush, the collar, like that of the hussar 
jacket, being detached at the upper part of the 
front which forms part of the vest. The jacket 
reaches only to the waist, like an Oriental jacket. 
The vests worn with these jackets are of velvet, 
or else of silk laid in layers or small pleats not 
pressed down; others are of the same stuff as 
the skirt, but richly embroidered. Velvet vests 
are trimmed with costly pearl or enamel buttons, 
both flat or round, but all very small. All shades 
of gray and dark blue are the colors most in 
vogue for them. The materials are light cloth, 
heavy vigogne, camel’s-hair, and ribbed wool 
ottoman, 

When the corsage is not in the form of a jacket, 
it is made with a long point in front, and princesse, 
that is, attached to the skirt, behind, or else with 
a round waist, a style becoming to slender figures, 
or with a postilion basque behind and a belt in 
front, the belt being fastened at the under-arm 
seams, and held in front by a buckle, a double 
plaque of metal, or one, two, or three large and 
elegant buttons. 

For morning toilettes very thick stuffs, vi- 
gognes, etc., are worn; hence they are very lit- 
tle draped. A favorite style is that of round 
overskirts, looped only on one side in fine pleats 
fastened under a large velvet bow with the aid of 
a buckle or fancy plaque. The skirts of these 
toilettes are very simply trimmed on the bottom 





‘with two or three rows of galloon of plain or 


ribbed velvet, plain or embroidered mohair braid, 
or passementerie to match the stuff. Trimmings 
are also made of figured velvet cut from the 
piece. A navy blue vigogne dress is trimmed on 
the bottom with two bands, each two inches wide, 
of navy blue velvet with dead-leaf dots close to- 
gether, with the vest of the same velvet. 

A few words may be given to ribbons. Those 
for the coming winter are of great beauty, with 
Japanese designs, velvet figures of the same col- 
or as the ground, and gold and silver spangles, 
They are of all widths, and the samples shown 
surpass any ever before manufactured. 

The smaller the bonnets the more elegant 
they are deemed. There is the butterfly capote, 
so called because it resembles a butterfly with 
the wings flattened on each side of the head, and 
which is chiefly worn as a theatre bonnet or 
coiffure, being made of chenille, satin, or velvet, 
and trimmed in front or on the side with thick 
clusters of flowers or feathers. Felt hats will 
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also be worn, with medium or rather small brims, 
slightly rolled, or else straight and flat, with high 
crowns; there is also the Gargonnet hat, with 
narrow brim and half-high crown. All these felt 
hats are trimmed with flat feathers in two or three 
mottled shades, interspersed with velvet loops. 
Ostrich feathers, velvet flowers, and metal orna- 
ments, with gold lace set flat on the edge, are still 
used for trimming. We should note that, to tone 
down the brilliancy of the gold, silver, and steel 
employed in embroideries and trimmings of all 
kinds, they are always used color on color, that 
is, gold on all brown and seal shades from écru 
to dark maroon, steel on all gray shades, and sil- 
ver on white. 

The bustle, which every one reviles, and which 
seems insensible to the universal reprobation, 
grows larger and larger. It must even be con- 
fessed that skirts are wider at the bottom, and 
that some of them are supported by a bustle that 
strongly resembles the hoop-skirt of old. But 
these examples are purely individual; one ele- 
gant lady will appear in an inflated skirt, while 
another, not less elegant, will wear one narrow 
and clinging. It is the same with the style of 
toilettes ; people suit their own tastes rather than 
any particular fashion. 

The dresses in preparation for country-house 
receptions are interesting objects of study at this 
season, being indicative of the fashions of the 
coming winter. But, alas! it is hard to interpret 
these oracles. One youthful dame writes to her 
dressmaker to send her toilettes that will make 
a sensation, while another orders those that will 
not be conspicuous; the moral of which is that 
everything is and may be worn, 

The following is an elegant quiet toilette: 
round skirt of light mastic satin, trimmed on the 
bottom with five narrow flounces very finely pleat- 
ed. Above these flounces in front are two very 
wide ones of white lace, forming a tablier, which 
is framed by a drapery of light mastic satin, 
brocaded with large velvet flowers of natural but 
soft tints, which is plain in the back, and falls in 
five large pleats on each side of the flounces. At 
the pleats begins the long train made of the same 
satin brocaded with velvet flowers, and which is 
quite separate from the rest of the dress, and is 
fastened only to the back of the corsage. The 
latter, which is of brocaded satin, is low, and is 
trimmed around the neck with a drapery of 
mastic gauze irregularly draped, being confined 
on the shoulders, in the middle of the back and 
front, and at the bottom of the waist under the 
left arm by single flowers made of velvet, copied 
from those on the brocaded satin; these five 
flowers are all different. Very short bouffant 
sleeves of mastic gauze. The hair is arranged 
in loops confined by two combs trimmed with 
flowers like those of the corsage. 

Fancy jewels are still much in vogue: neck- 
laces, not round, but with angles which adapt 
themselves to the neck, metal clasps with tassels, 
high collars of wrought metal, which take the 
place of brooches and resemble military decora- 
tions, bracelets, brooches, grelots, ete. 

EmMeLINE Raymonp, 





THE MOUTH, TEETH, JAW, 
AND CHIN. 


MOUTH to be beautiful should be in har- 
LA. mony as regards proportion with the rest 
of the features of the face; that is, it should be 
neither remarkably large nor remarkably small. 
Neither the upper nor the lower lip should pro- 
ject beyond the other when the mouth is closed. 
The lips should shut easily over the teeth, and in 
doing so should fall into a flowing line of curves 
without compression. The more the lips are en- 
dowed with motion, and the more richly they are 
colored, the finer and more delicate are the human 
passions they indicate. 

An excess of even good form is bad; thus if 
the full rich lines of a generous mouth are ex- 
aggerated, we have the indication of sensuality, 
whilst the finer susceptibilities shown by delicate- 
ly moulded lips may, by a little excess toward 
thinness, give fastidiousness and even avarice. 

The middle-sized mouth, which combines 
strength with warmth of feeling, whilst it steers 
clear of coarseness, is what gives the best indi- 
cations. Such a mouth shows courage, generos. 
ity, and affection. 

A mild, somewhat overhanging upper lip gen- 
erally signifies goodness, or rather kindliness of 
disposition ; but if very much overhung it shows 
weakness of purpose and an irresolute, vacilla- 
ting character, and where the under lip is small 
as well as retreating, and the chin also small, it 
is an indication of imbecility. 

A mouth in which the lower lip projects shows 
prudence amounting to distrust and melancholy. 
We often see this‘form of mouth with the down- 
drooping nose. If the under lip should be very 
full as well as projecting, and droop in a flaccid 
manner without closing over the teeth when the 
lips are in repose, it is a sign of a sensual nature. 
Of course an intellectual brow and a firm and en- 
ergetic form of nose would lessen the evil of such 
an indication, but there is always a tendeney to- 
ward the grosser pleasures of the senses in a per- 
son with such a form of lips. 

A mouth with lips habitually apart denotes elo- 
quence, if the rest of the face gives intellectual 
indications; but if none of the signs of mental 
power are there, it would only signify a chatter- 
ing person wanting in decision and promptness 
of action. 

A firmly closed mouth shows courage, forti- 
tude, and determination ; even a habitually open 
mouth will be seen to close with a sort of forced 
compression when endurance is necessary. Every 
one closes the mouth after saying, “ I’m resolved.” 

Thin and restless lips which tremble and twitch 
when they are not used in speaking show a weak 
and nervous temperament, and sometimes restless 
covetousness, 





Very thin and tightly compressed lips indi- 
cate determined avarice and a cold and selfish 
nature. 

Well-defined, large, and well-proportioned lips 
(that is, lips in which neither the upper nor the 
lower one projects beyond the other), the middle 
line of which is equally serpentine on both sides, 
though they indicate to a certain degree a volup- 
tuous nature, are never seen in a bad, mean, false, 
or vicious person. 

A lipless mouth, resembling a single line, show- 
ing little or no lips, denotes coldness, precision, 
and love of order in excess. A woman with this 
sort of mouth makes an idol of her house, and is 
the dread of her servants, and not unfrequently 
of her husband also. If these thin, lipless mouths 
have downward drooping corners, the evil indica- 
tions are increased, for then we have ill-nature, 
disdain, and peevishness added to the other dis- 
agreeable qualities. 

A mouth which is full-lipped, and is otherwise 
well formed, but which yet has these downward- 
drooping corners, always indicates a tendency to 
melancholy-——-an unhopeful and unenergetic na- 
ture, 

A mouth the corners of which turn up shows 
a cheerful and sunny nature; if the lips are so 
delicately cut as to be almost thin, yet have these 
upward curves, it denotes coquetry of a delicate 
and refined sort. Such a mouth gives the same 
indication as the delicate straight nose, “ heaven- 
tilted” at its tip, and it is often seen with it; but 
women having this combination of nose and 
mouth, though very charming, are often very 
dangerous. 

A somewhat long mouth, with this upward 
curve at the corners, and with thin and very 
flexible lips, indicates wit. Voltaire had this 
sort of mouth. 

Full, flexible lips, with a hollow in the centre 
of the lower lip, and with the corners turning 
upward, denote humor, good- nature, and good 
spirits. 

A mouth with full lips, but in which one side 
of the lower lip is larger and fuller than the oth- 
er, was said by the old writers to denote ardor in 
love and general sensuousness, 

Of course the shape and placing of the teeth 
are not without significance in the character given 
by the mouth. When the upper gum shows 
above the teeth directly the lips are opened, it is 
a sign of a cold and phlegmatic nature. 

Short, small teeth are held by the old physi- 
ognomists to denote weakness ‘and short life, 
whilst rather long teeth, if evenly set in the head, 
denote long life. 

The more the teeth, in point of size, shape, and 
arrangement approach to those of the carnivo- 
rous animals, the more violent are the animal in- 
stincts in the person; whilst the more the human 
teeth in shape and position approach to those of 
the graminivorous animals, the more placid is the 
character. 

White, medium-sized, and evenly set teeth 
which are seen as soon as the mouth is open, but 
which are never entirely exposed—that is, which 
do not at any time show the gums—are a sign of 
good and honest natures, 

Projecting teeth show rapacity ; small, retreat- 
ing teeth, which are rarely seen unless in laugh- 
ter, show weakness and want of physical and 
moral courage. The lower teeth projecting and 
closing over the upper range are indicative of a 
harsh nature. 

In most faces the moutl or the nose is the 
more prominent. Where the nose is the domi- 
nant feature, energy, command, and force of will 
power, combined (unless the mouth and eyes 
show great kindness) with selfishness, show them- 
selves in the character. Where the mouth, jaw, 
and chin are more prominent, the appetites and 
passions are strong. 

Broad jaws with a broad forehead mean both 
force of intellect and force of animal passion. 
Byron had this combination of brow and jaw, 
but the lips, which were full and flexible, and 
with upward-curving corners, redeemed the sen- 
suality given by the jaws, and the intellectual 
qualities shown by the form of the brow were in 
excess of the indications of voluptuousness given 
by the lower part of the face. 

A person who has the jaw much broader than 
the brow and head has strong passions and a 
weak intellect—the very worst possible combina- 
tion. 

When the jaws are massive, and yet the head 
and brow are more so, we have a powerful char- 
acter who can exert all his intellectual powers on 
one subject—one who has the very valuable fac- 
ulty of concentration. 

Where the jaws are much narrower than the 
head, we have a character where the sensual in- 
stincts are feeble, and where intellect is of a 
subtle and refined order. Wit is shown by this 
form of face, especially if the nose is delicately 
outlined, the tip pointed and somewhat drooping 
over the mouth. 

When the lips retreat on each side of the 
mouth, and open into an oval form, with a jaw- 
bone which comes to a point at the chin, it de- 
notes a subtle intelligence, tact, and refinement 
of nature. 

A sharp indentation immediately above the 
chin shows good understanding. 

A pointed chin is a sign of craftiness, wisdom, 
and discretion. 

A soft, fat, double chin shows epicurism and 
love of sensual pleasures of all sorts; it also in- 
dicates an indolent temperament. We never see 
such chins in persons of an energetic, restless 
nature. Charles James Fox, who was excessive- 
ly indolent, had this chin even in youth. 

A flat chin shows a cold, hard nature; a small 
chin indicates weakness, want of will power, and 
cowardice, 

A retreating chin is a sign of silliness, and, if 
the brow is shallow, of imbecility. 

Where the space between the nose and the 
red part of the lip is short and very sharply cut, 











it indicates refinement and delicacy of percep- 
tion, but not much power—no force of intellect ; 
where this space is unusually short, it denotes 
silliness and weakness of purpose. A rather 
long but not flat upper lip, especially where the 
serpentine line of the middle of the mouth is 
much defined, and the middle of the lip droops 
to the lower lip and is very flexible, denotes an 
eloquent person. We see this form of upper lip 
in the bust of Demosthenes, the greatest of 
Grecian orators, in Cicero, whose eloquenee was 
unsurpassed in his age, in Fox, whose powers of 
oratory were great, in the demagogue Wilkes, 
in Edmund Burke, in Lord Palmerston, and nu- 
merous other orators. 

A very long upper lip, which is flat, and which 
belongs to a straight and formless or too thick- 
lipped mouth, is a sign of a low and vicious type 
of character. Almost all the faces of great crim- 
inals have this defect, combined with massive 
jaws and high cheek-bones, which last defect is, 
both Lavater and Perneti (a great French writer 
on the subject of physiognomy) tell us, a sign of 
rapacity. 

A round chin with a dimple in it denotes kind- 
liness and benevolence, a tender and unselfish na- 
ture. In a very massive double chin the dimple 
increases the quality of love of sensual pleasures. 
A square and massive chin shows strong perse- 
verance and determined will. 

An old Italian writer says that “ women with 
brown, hairy moles on the chin, especially if these 
excrescences are on the under part of the chin, 
are industrious, active, and are good housewives ; 
they are also, he says, very sanguine, and given to 
love follies. They talk much, and whilst they are 
easily excited to return a love which is offered 
them, they are not so readily prevailed upon to 
become indifferent. For this reason,” he goes on, 
evidently speaking feelingly, and probably, there- 
fore, with personal experience of the matter, 
“they should be treated with circumspect, calm 
friendship, and kept at a distance by a mildly 
cold dignity of demeanor.” He gives no direc- 
tions as to how this effective “demeanor” is to 
be arrived at, but at once passes on to another 
remark on the subject of moles, and tells us that 
“a mole upon the upper lip, especially if it is 
bristly, will be found in no person who is not de- 
fective in something essential.” This is rather a 
wide way of putting the matter. Are people with 
this blemish morally, mentally, or physically defi- 
cient? Wanting in risibleness such a mouth 
might be, and this, perhaps, where lips are con- 
cerned, is * something essential.” 





Macramé Fringes.—Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 724. 


Tue fringe Fig. 1 is in three colora—cream white 
linen macramé twine, and Nile green and strawberry 
red filo-floss silk. Cut the twine and silk into lengths 
a yard and an eighth long, and prepare a donble foun- 
dation thread of the length of fringe required, stretched 
on acushion ortable. Divide the ends into strands of 
2 threais each, fold them through the middle, and loop 
them over the foundation in the manner shown in the 
illustration, 2 strands of green silk and 4 of twine by 
turns. Work from left to right in rows as follows: 
ist row.—A cord, for which take a double twine as a 
foundation, and work 2 macramé knots around it with 
each endin turn. 2d row.—Work 2 double knots with 
every 8 ends, tying with the outer 2 on each side around 
the middle 4. 3d row.—A cord like that in the Ist, 
worked at an equal distance below the knots of the 2d 
row. 4th row.—x* With the first 8 of the next 24 ends 
required for a pattern work a double knot like those 
in the 2d row, with the next 4 ends, taken 2 and 2, 
work 2 chain knots (for a chain knot work 1 macramé 
knot with the last 2 around the first 2, and 1 macramé 
knot with the firat 2 around the last 2); then 2 bars of 
34 chain knots each, and 1 more bar of 2 chain knots; 
repeat from *. 5th row.—Work a bar of 5 chain knots 
with the first 4 encs, and then leave them aside until 
the 8th row; »* slant the Tth and 8th together over the 
9th-16th, and work 2 knots around them with each of 
the latter, work a similar bar by slanting the 5th and 
6th over the 9th-16th, w a similar pair of bars in 
the other direction, slat first the Ist and 2d and 
then the 3d and 4th of the 24 ends in the next pattern 
over the 24th-13th in this; repeatfrom *. 6th row. 
Work 13¢ double knots with the first group of twine 
ends, then 11g double knots with every group of § silk 
ends, and 144 double knots with every group of 16 
twine ends; for the latter tie with the outer 2 on each 
side around the middle 12. 7th and 8th rows.—Work 
asin the 5th and 6th, but alternate the pattern as shown 
in the illustration. 9th row.--Work like the 5th. 10th 
row.—* With the next 4 twine ends 344 chain knots, 
with the following 4 2 chain knots, with the next 8 silk 
ends 144 double knots, with the following 4 twine ends 
2 chain knots, with the following 4 334 chain knots; 
repeat from *«. 11th row.—Work asin the 5th. 12th 
row.—With every group of 8 ends work 16 half-double 
knots; work the first half of the knot only, which pro- 
duces the twists in the bars. Knot the ends at the 
lower end of each bar, but before tying this knot add 
a strand of 4 ends 8 inches long of green silk to the silk 
bar by slipping it around the last half knot, and to each 
twine bar add a strand of 8 ends of strawberry silk. 
Finally, work over the white double knots in the 
2d, 6th, and 8th rows with strawberry silk in satin 
stitch. 

The fringe Fig. 2 can be worked with either linen 
macramé twine or knitting silk. Cut the ends a yard 
and an eighth long, fold them through the middle, and 
loop them around a double foundation twine in any 
number divisible by 8. Close under the foundation 
work a macramé knot with the first half around the 
second, and one with the second half around the first. 
lat row.—A cord, for which work 2 kuots with each 
end in turn around a double foundation twine. 2d 
row.—Sixteen ends are required for a pattern, and 
they are always numbered in the order in which they 
are ranged when about to be nsed. »* Three times 
slant the 8th over the Tth-ist, working 2 knots around 
it with each of the latter in turn, then 3 times slant the 
9th over the 10th-16th, and work 2 knots around it 
with each of the latter; repeat from *. 3d row 
Omit the first two; *« with the middle 12 of the 16 work 
a double knot, tying with the outer 3 on each side 
around the middle 6, pass the 15th, and with the first 
of the next 16 work 2 knots around the last of the pre- 
ceding 16; omit the 2d, and repeat from *. 4th row. 
—Work bars as in the 2d row, but change the direc- 
tion as shown in the illustration. 5th row.—* With 
the ist of the next 16 around the 2d and 3d work 9 
button-hole knots; for each button-hole knot work a 
macramé knot from below upward and one from above 
downward; work 6 button-hole knots with the 4th 
around the 6th and 7th, with the Tth-10th work 3 dou- 
ble knots, with the 18th around the 12th and lith 6 
button-hole knots, with the 16th around the 15th and 
14th 9 knots; repeat from *. 6th-9th rows.—Work as 
in the 2d4th. 10th row.—After an interval as shown 
in the illustration work a double knot with every 16 
ends, tying around the middle 12; over this knot loup 
astrand of 6 ends about 7 inches long, tie the tassel, 
and cut the ends even. 
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DESIGN FOR CARRIAGE 


Design for Carriage Rugs, Couvre-Pieds, etc. 
FFNAIS illustration is a full-sized working pattern of the South 

Kensington rug design which was published in miniature in 
Bazar No, 40 of the current volume. It is to be worked in out- 
line with crewel in one uniform color on thick felt, cloth, or any 
other material adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. 
As previously suggested, a good plan, although a little more 
laborious, is to work over the ground between the design in dots, 
dashes, or cross stitches of crewel; on such a background the 
design is thrown into fuller relief, and the effect altogether is 
much handsomer and more solid. The vine covers the entire 
surface of the rug to within a short distance from the edge, 


RUGS, COUVRE-PIEDS, ETC._—WORKING 








where it is cut off by a narrow border of parallel lines. The edge 


is blanket-stitched with crewel of the same color. 





Drawn-work Border for Scarfs, Covers, etc. 
See illustration on page 724. 


Tuts border is suitable for ornamenting linen table and bureau 
searfs, stand covers, towel shams, ete. The linen must be coarse 
and loose enough in texture to allow of its threads being distin- 
guished and drawn without difficulty. 
are as follows: for the widest three of the open stripes twelve 
threads are drawn out, for the one at each edge six, and for the 








PATTERN.—From tHe Sourn Kenstneton Royat Scuoon or Art Negpte-Work. 


two narrow stripes on each side of the middle wide one four; four 
threads are left between the open stripes to form the narrow close 
bands nearest the middle open stripe, and for the wider close 
bands six threads are left. The drawn-work is sewed and herring- 
boned with linen thread, the loose threads being formed into 
transposed and interlaced bars, which must all be of even thick- 
ness, six threads constituting each strand or bar. 


Monograms.—Figs. 1 and 2. 


See illustrations on page 724. 


Tuxsk monograms for marking linen are to be worked in cross 
stitch with colored marking cotton. 
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THE TRICOLORED COCKADE.—[Sse Porm on Pace 730.] 
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HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
FOR ALCOHOLISM. 
Dr. J. 8S. Hutuman, Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘Tt is 
of good service in the troubles aris ing from alcoholism, 
and gives satisfaction in my practice.”—[Adv.] 





“IT KNOCKS THE SPOTS,” 
And everything in the nature of eruptions, blotches, 
pimples, ulcers, scrofulons humors, and incipient con- 
eumption, which is nothing more nor less than scrofula 
of the lungs, completely out of the system. It stimulates 
and invigorates the liver, tones up the stomach, regu- 
lates the bowels, purifies the blood, and builds up the 
weak places of the body. It is a purely vegetable com- 
pound, and will do more than is claimed for it. We re- 
fer to Dr. Pierce's ‘*‘ Golden Medical Discovery.”-{Adv.] 





“AS GOOD AS NEW," 
Are the words used by a lady who wae at one time 
given up by the most eminent physicians and left to 
die. Reduced to a mere skeleton, pale and haggard, 
not able to leave her bed from all those distressing 
diseases peculiar to suffering females, such as dis- 
ylacement, Jeucorrheea, inflammation, etc., etc., she 
Conan taking Dr. Pierce's ‘‘ Favorite Prescription,” 
and also using the local treatments recommended by 
him, and is now, she says, “‘as good as new.” Price 


reduced to one dollar. By druggists.—[(A dv.) 





PETRIE’'S FACE POWDER. 

In three shades, White, Pink, and Flesh. Sold 
by all druggists. 25 cents per large box. Read 
Dr. Enpemann’s professional endorsement below : 

New York, Sept. 1, 1881. 
Mr. Joun Perarir, Jr., 110 Reade St., N. Y.: 

Dear Sir,—1 have examined the sample of 
Petrie’s Face Powder sent by you, and have found 
it to be perfectly free from any poisonous sub- 
stance, or such as can be considered injurious to 
health. The mass is homogeneous, and appears 
to be a natural silicate reduced to an impalpably 
fine powder. A box of the same Face Powder, 
bought at a New York Druggist’s, was found on 
examination to be identical with the material 
sent by you. Respectfully yours, Dr. H. Enxpg- 
MANN, Analytical and Consulting Chemist, 33 
Nassau Street. Sent free on receipt of price. 
Postage stamps taken. Joun Perniz, Jr., Pro- 
prietor, 110 Reade St., New York.—[ Adv. } 





FUR AND SEAL-SKIN GARMENTS. 

C. C. Saaynr, the well-known Wholesale Fur Manu- 
facturer, 103 Prince Street, New York, will sell elegant 
Fur Garments at retail at lowest cash wholesale prices 
this season. This will afford a splendid opportunity 
to purchase strictly reliable Furs direct from manu- 
facturer, and save retailer's profits. Fashion Book 
mailed free.—[Adv.] 





PREMATURE LOSS OF THE HAIR 
May be entirely prevented by the use of Burnerrt’s 
Coooatxr. The superiority of Burnert’s Fiavorine 
Exreaors consists in their perfect purity and strength. 
—{Adv.] 





THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and invalids. Ask druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson St., New York, 
for their eet, “Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” (See advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


breakfast Cocoa, 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. Ithas three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
admirably adapted for invalids as 
well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. ‘BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


LADIES 


Who are tired of Calicoes that fade in sunshine or 
washing will find the 
RICHMOND PINKS, 
PURPLES, “GRAYS,” 
*QUAKER STYLES,” 
perfectly fast and reliable. If you want an honest 
print, try them. _Made in great variety. 


» FERRIS’ 








AND 


Corded Waists 


Are THE BEST 
for all ages, from 


at ~ vied 


ADU LTS. 
Ask your merchants 
forthem-takenooth'r 
Send for circular. 
FERRIS BROS., wers. 


$1 WHITE ST., X.Y. 


OF FLOWERS for EMBROIDERY. A 
New Book! It gives the Correct Colors 





COLORS 


and Shades for Embroidering Flowers, Wheat, Oats, 


Grasses, Ferns, etc. Ladies doing Kensington Em- 
broidery will find this book a great help. Price, 85c. 
5 for $1.00. J. F. INGALLS, Lynx, Mass. 


THIS INK IS MANUF’D BY 


J.H. BONNELL & CO., N.Y. 








THE GATES oF PEARL. 





SMILES ARE BECOMING 
only when the lips display pretty teeth. The shells 


teeth whitened and cleansed with that incomparable 
Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT, | 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, purifies and 
perfumes the breath, beautifies and preserves the teeth 
from youth to old age. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS 
_AND FANCY GOODS DEALERS, ~ 


UPLEX IANO — 





fro ie san 
CAMB K NITTINGM @ MACHINE MFG, CO 














Universally prescribed by the Faculty. 
A laxative and refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 
for Constipation, 
ache, hemorriioids, cereb- 
ral congestion, &c. 
Prepared by E. GRILLON, 
Sole Proprietor, 
27, rue Rambuteau, Paria. 
Sold by all Druggists. 
TAMAR, unlike pills and the 
usual purgatives, is agreea- 
feres with business or pleasure. 
PIANOFORTES. 
UNEQUALLED IN 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO., 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
rk. 
f | DRESS REPORIE 
= tak Union Undergarments. 
- Vest and Drawers in One. 
EQUIPOISE. Made in all weights 
: of Merino. Cashmere, 
CReLy - and All Wool. Chem- 
. ‘- jlettes, Princess 
6 Skirts,  Equipoise, 
A i Waa 
(age A/]|| Reform, and Com- ff 
f] fort Waists. Corded 
Waists a Specialty. 
Shoulder Brace and 
Corset combined. 
ia Shoulder Braces, 
Abdominal Sup- 
porters, Obstetric Bandages, 


loss of appetite, bile, head- 
bie to take, and never produces irritation nor inter- 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New Yo 
Emancipation, Dress 
Shoulder Stocking Supporters, 





ya 


Price, $2.25. 
Sanitary Napkins, etc. Custom work promptly attend- 


ed to. “New Enlarged Illustrated Catalogue Sent Free. 


MRS. A. FLETCHER, 
6 East 14th Street, New York. 


HAND-PLEATERS, 


Sallade’s Pleating Establislment is the largest in the 





centres of the world. 
same as used in this establishment, for sale. Price $5.00. 
Book of instructions for pleating and pressing, 25c. 
Agents wanted. Henry E. Suarrs, 8 E. 18th St., N.Y. 


of the ocean yield no pearl that can exceed in beauty | 
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TH 
BEST TONIC. * 


This medicine, combining Iron with pure 
vegetable tonics, qickly and completely 
: ures Dyspepsia, ndigestion, Weakness, 
poe fore way Malaria,Chills and overs, 
- isan ‘unfailing remedy for Diseases of 
Kidneys and Liver. J ” oe 
It is invaluable te Diseases peculiar to 
omen, and all who lead sedentary lives. 
It does not injure the teeth, cause headache,or 
produce constipation—other Tron medicines do. 
It enriches and purifies the blood, stimulates 
the appetite, aids the assimilation of food, re- 
lieves Heartburn and Belching, and strength- 
ens the muscles and nerves. 
For Intermittent Fevers, Lassitude, Lack of 
Energy, &c., it has no equal. 
4a The genuine has above trade mark and 
crossed red lines on wrapper. Take no other. 
_Made ouly by! BROWN CHEMICAL ©O., BALTIMORE, MD 
















world. Sallade’s pieatings are unrivalled in the fashion | 
Sallade’s Patent Hand-Pleater, | 


THE MOSCHCOWITZ 


Mopet Waist Lainine. 


SECURES A PERFECT FIT. 
Qy-cresccensemanincsssensesesmeaOn 








A GREAT WANT MET. 


This invaluable production is a snitable Silicia lining 
with a pattern of a Lady’s waist and sleeves printed 
thereon, with a line indicating where to cut and one 
where to sew, thus avoiding the expense and use of a 
paper — and transforming the most perplexing 
part of dressmaking into the simplest. Ask your dry- 
goods dealer for the above Jinings, and if he has not 
got them, take your measure around the bust under 
the arm, two inches tighter than dress is to fit, and 
send for them to 


M. KAKMPFER, 299 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


Sizes from 27 to 34 cost 39c. 
35 ** 40 * 45¢. 
“a<-4 6 48c., in all colors. 


Send extra 8c. to pay postage for cash. 


“ e 


In a Paris letter to the Bazar occurs the 
following: “The French are proverbial for the 


elegance and style in which they dress their 
hair, and we have nothing in our country, 
with the single exception of the THompson 
Wave, that approaches the quiet elegance of 
the French fashions.”—Leslie's Fashion Bazar. 


ELEGANT 


DRESS 
MRS. THOMPSON'S 


PATENT WAVES ARE BETTER 
THAN ALL OTHERS. 


The Press, Foreign Correspondence of 
Fashion — and all Jadies who have 
ever used Mrs, pson’s Wave, unite in 
commending it Poy the most becoming, dressy 
and elegant of any article of hair worn, and im- 
parting @ youthful appearance to every face. 


(A 
Send for Catalogue to Mrs. C THOMP 
E” No, 82 East 14th Street, New Yo tesa 


HOME BEAUTIFUL, 


MRS. T. G. FARNHAM, 


10 West 14th St., near 5th Avenue, N. Y. 


HAND EMBROIDERIES, 


STAMPING AND DESIGNING, 


Cheapest Place in New York City for all kinds of 
Materials Used for Decorative Needlework. 





















Lessons given in all the stitches. Perforated Patterns. 
Ww holesale and retail. Send 8c. for r lastrated Catalogue. 


Golden Hair Wash. 


This preparation, free from all objectionable qualities, 
will, after a few applications, turn the hair that Golden 
Color or Sunny Hue 80 universally sought. after and ad- 
mired. The best in the world. $1 per bottle; six for 
$5. R.T. BELLCHAMBERS, Importer of Fine Hu- 
| man Hair Goods, 
peal 
| Madame Marguerite Reed. 

MODES DE PARIS, 1884. 
The leading styles and latest novelties in Paris milli- 
| nery—Bonnets, Hats, Carriage Hats, Evening Bonnets. 
| Goods sent to all parts of the country. Mail orders 
promptly attended to. 84 East 14th St., New York. 








317 SixTH Avunug, New York, 





HILL BROTHERS, 


Importers, Manufacturers, and Jobers 


—OFr— 


LLINERY GOODS, 


AT WHOLESALE ONLY, 
564 and 566 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Publishers of Hir1’s Mutucers’ Gazerrr. Send to 
them for a Sample Copy. Mailed free to the Trade. 

¢#~ Careful attention given to filling orders and to 
selecting stocks for beginners, 


CAUTION! 
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THE ABOVE IS A FAC SIMILE OF 


THE TRADE MARK WHICH WILL BE 
FOUND ON THE BACK OF EVERY 
SECOND YARD OF 


Nonpareil Velveteen 


AS A GUARANTEE FOR WEAR, AND 
THE PUBLIC ARE WARNED AGAINST 
THE MULTIFORM RUBBISH UNDER 
THE NAME OF VELVETEEN BEING 
OFFERED IN IMITATION. For Sale by all 
Dry-Goods Dealers. 





ART RECREATIONS. 
A GUIDE TO DECORATIVE ART. 
Edited by MARION KEMBLE. 
Including instructions in painting with oil and 
water colors on Silk, Satin, Plush, Linen, Wood, &c. ; 
Landscape Painting with Oil and Water © olors, China 
and Pottery Painting, Hammered Brass, Tapestry 
Painting, Etching, Illamination, Oriental and Grecian 
Painting, Amateur Photography, How to Make Christ- 
mas and Birthday Cards, Crayon and Charcoal Draw- 
ing, Bronzing and Gilding, Stencilling, Poonah Paint- 
ing, Moulding Fruit in Wax and Plaster, Fresco Paint- 
ing, Chromo Photography, Leather Work, Photograph 
Painting with Oil and Water Colors, be sides mahy 
other kinds of Decorative Art Work which we have 
not space to mention here. Those making things for 

presents will find many valuable hints in this book 
Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price, $2.00, by 
S. W. TILTON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


PREPARE FOR 
XMAS 


A NEW MANUAL ON 


Art Needlework, 


Just published. Gene a 
ally acknowledged to be 
the best book out. All 
new stitches. Nothing 
old-fashioned. For sale 
at Fancy-Goods Stores, 
or sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of ten cents in 
money or stamps. 


M. Heminway & Sons, 
SILK COMPANY, 
78 Reade St., New York, 


Manufacturers of eudie Silks for Decorative Needle- 
work, 











KENSINGTON PAINTING! 

Outfit of eight choice designs, necessary material, 
and full instructions, with beautiful painted sample, 
only $1.50. Perforated Patterns in latest styles for 
Embroidery and Painting. Circulars free. 

L. A. SELBY, Fort Edward, N.Y. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 


ESTABLISHED 1874. 
For circular, address 
Miss MARY HUNTINGDON, 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SHOPPING FOR ALL 


Of Every Description. Also orders received for Su- 
yerior Dresemaking. For circular address MRS. VIR- 
INIA C. BREWSTER, 252 W. 21st St., N. ¥. City. 


SHOPPING x 
NEW YORK 





Twenty years’ experience. 
Commission five cents on 
Dollar. — ~'ermen 
Send for Circuls 
MRS. E. MIDDLETON, 
104 Kast 23d St., New York. 





Or Every Dueonrrries 
SHOPPIN promptly done. NoCom- 
mission charged. For circular, &c., address 


Mus. L. BALDWIN, No. 126 Pearl Street, New York. 
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ARCADIA 

















My ats ot or | | Brey Few 
Uar- | | on the back 

ae fast| | with name | 
LOR. | | ARCADIA. | 


Sold by all first-class Dry-Goods Dealers in the U.S. Jobbers supplied by SHAEN & CHRISTIE, 198 and 200 Church St., New York. 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 


735 





SHOPPING BY MAIL, 


We direct the attention of all close buyers to several 


UNPARALLELED BARGAINS. 


Black and Colored Dress Silks, satin finish, high 
lustre; superb goods of a reliable make, guaranteed 
to wear well, 

4 special qualities, at 98c., $1.15, $1.25, $1.45. _ 

Black and Colored Satin Khadames, 3 specials, at 
98c., $1.15, $1.45. 

Hand-woven Silk Plushes, Colored and Black, at 
$1.48; reduced from $2.00. 


LADIES’ CLOTHS AND TRICOTS. 


52-inch Ladies’ Cloth, at 59c., 88c., 95c. 

54-inch Tricot Cloth, at 98c., $1.25 $1.50. 

The high reputation of our Silk and Dress Goods 
Department, for more than 46 years, is a guarantee that 
our patrons will be well and faithfully served. 

New Descriptive Catalogue and Guide for Shopping 
by Mail, nearly 100 pages, order forms, and envelopes 
sent free. By ordering direct, you save purchasing 
agent’s charges. 


Le Boutillier | os toe 
Gp *hoerg 
Brothers, 


| NEW YORK. 


WJ SLUANE 


Invite special attention to their 


Superb Collection 


ANTIQUE 
PERSIAN RUGS, 


Containing some of the finest 


specimens ever brought to this 
market. 


BROADWAY, 18th & 19th Sts, 


NEW 








YORK. 


‘BALLS 





ETS. 


ONLY CORSET made that can be returned by 
its purchaser after three weeks wear, if not found 
PERFECTLY SATISFACTORY 
in every respect, and its price refunded by seiler. Made 
in a variety of styles and prices. Sold by first-class 
dealers everywhere. Beware of worthless imitations, 

Nowe Mone unless it has Ball’s name on the box. 
CHICACO CORSET CO., Chicago, Ill- 
FOY, HARMON & CO., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


[)RY GOODS 


By MAIL or EXPRESS 

SILKS, DRESS GOODS. CLOAKS, 

jhawls, Hosiery, Laces. Embroideries, 

and everything in DRY GOODS and Ready-made Gar- 
ponte for Ladies Pi nate and pabases, Rg 44 
EMPL Secs CATALOGUE PRE on appicnicn: 
COOPER & CONARD, 9th & Market St«.,Philada. 


‘Please say where you saw this advertisement. 


CORN 















































IN BROTHE 
of Gencl 


DRY-GOODS HOUSE 
€ vette ae Co 


OF THE METROPOLIS. 
Cur Fall Catalogue, 


Is NOW READY. 


A Supplementary Catalogue, 


Containing the LATEST PARIS STYLES in 


COSTUMES, CLOAKS, AND FURS, 


WITH A FULL LINE OF | 


| «OD > ? f, 
e b) Cc > a6 > 4 . 
Fancy Articles for Holiday Gifts, Neoade -_ AS 19th st 


Hautes Nouveautés in Brocade Velvets, 
Plushes, Silks, Satins, and Dress Goods ; also, 
an extensive assortment of Plain Light and 
Dark Colored Wool Fabrics, Clan Plaids 
aud Fancy Suitings for Dresses, Lincey Skirt- 
ings, &c., forming the largest stock to be 
found in market. 


Will be issued about October 20th, and will be mailed 
on application. 








32, 34, & 36 West 23d St., 


NEW YORK. 


JAMES MCCREERY & GO. 


Are now showing a Stock of 
unusual Variety and Excellence 
in Satin Duchess, Faille Fran. | 
caise Renaissance, Rhadames, and 
other makes of Plain Colored 
Silks, at extremely low prices. | 
Orders by mail and eXPress | 
receive prompt attention. | 
JAMES McCREERY & €O.,| 
Broadway and 11th Street. 


SEAL 


PLUSH 


Sacques, 
Wraps, 








Newmarkets, 


ment made by men tailors 
accustomed to the finest Fur 
trade, of perfect workman- 
ship and exquisite fit, are 
sold at prices guaranteed 
lower than any other house 
in the U. S., by 

H.C. F. 


KOCH & SON, 


6th Avenue & 20th St., 
ot ee __NEW YORK. 
| “THE BEST PRACTICAL ART MAGAZINE” 


Is The Art Amateur, Monthly, with 382 to 50 





*< | A FRESH and LOVELY 


P \ ST | I I | large pages of working designs (with instructions), il- 
ra @) ve ve Vay COMPLEXION lustrations, and advice on decorative and pictorial art. 





Is the infallible result of using | 
| Madame Lewenuere’s PAS- 
o TILLES as powder or cream. | 
FLOR E NCE Thousands of Ladies testify | 
5 . * | to their purity and merits in 
Sold by all druggists | removing TAN, FRECKLES, 
and funcy-goods dealers. | REDNESS, &c. 
For Paleness and Sallowness use Rose Powder. 


Homer Drooration anp Furnisnine. (Expert Advice 
Free.) Instruction in China, Oil, and Water-color 
Painting, Crayons, Carving, Engraving, Etching, &c. 
Ecclesiastical, South Kensington, and other Art Needle- 
work Designs, and Hints for Church Decoration. 
Cororrep Desiens and other New Features for 1885, 
$4 a year; 35c. acopy. Specimen 25c. Mention Bazar. 
MONTAGUE MARKS, Publisher, 23 Union Square, N.Y. 


(White) D E (Tinted) 
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LEW IS’S, 6 West 14th Street, New York, are the manufacturers at Manchester, England, 
of fine, first-class Velveteens, which are now well known all over the world. They are fast pile 


and fast dyed, and every inch is guaranteed. If a dress should wear badly, or be in any respect 
faulty, LEWIS’S will give a new dross for nothing at all and pay the full cost for making and trim- 
ming. The price of these beautiful Velveteens, in black and all the most beautiful Colors now 
worn, is 85 cts. a yard. This quality Velveteen is sold by the Dealers at $1.25 and $1.50 a yard. 
The Public, although they don’t know it, have to pay two or three profits, the difference between 
the manufacturer’s price and the price the consumer pays for Velveteens. LEWIS’S have opened 
a depot at No. 6 West 14th Street, New York, for the exclusive sale of these Velveteens, which 
they manufacture themselves, and sell them (or it might be said almost give them) to the Public 
at $5 cts. a yard. LEWIS'S ask Ladies to write for Patterns of these extraordinary Velveteens. 
They will then be able to judge for themselves whether LEWIS’S, of 6 West 14th St., New York, 
_— their Velveteens more than they deserve. WRITE for PATTERNS on an ordinary Post- 
ard. WHEN Writing, PLEASE MENTION THIS MAGAZINE, 


LEWIS & CO.,6 West (4th St., N. Y. 





UNMOUNTED 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Of Ancientand Modern Works of Art, em- 
bracing reproductions of famous original Paintings, 
Sculpture, Architecture, &c. Send 10 cents in stamps 
for catalogue and supplement of 7000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CoO., 
336 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 





A warm iron passed 
over the back of these 
PAPERS TRANSFERS 
the Pattern to any fabric. 
Designs in Crewels, Em- 
broidery, Braiding, and 
Initial Letters. New 
Book bound in cloth, 
showing all Jatest designs, 
sent on receipt of 25c. Use 
Briggs’s Silk Crewel and 
Filoselle, specially shaded 
for these patterns. 
104 Franklin St., N. Y. 
Retailed by the leading 
Zephyr-Wool Stores. 


A BIG CATaLocue 


Containing 112 large pages (11x9 inches), with de- 
scriptions of all the latest Novelties in Art 
Needlework, full instructions in Kensington 
Painting, &., with over 1400 Hlustrations of 
Stamping Patterns, Embroideries, Fancy Articles, Lace 
Patterns, Crazy-Work, &c., &c., sent on receipt*of 6c. 
postage. BENTLEY'S ART NEEDLEWORK, 
1144 Broadway, N. Y.; or, 330 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 














STOP THIEF !!! 


The beautiful art of “ LUSTRA” PAINTING, invented, copyrighted, and registered by Rufus H. Bragdon, 
Artist, of New York City, is regarded by all as the most superb method of decoration for interior hangings, 
draperies for mantels, clocks, tables, screens, &c.,’&c., resembling the most exquisite embroidery of ancient 
times, or wonderful applique of metallic fabrics. The colors for this art work are being imitated by several 
so-called reputable dealers in artists’ materials, who impose upon the public fraudulent, worthless stuff at va- 
rious prices, termed “‘after the manner of ‘Lustra’ Painting,” or “metallic colors for Lustre Painting,” &c. 
The genuine colors are made under the personal direction of R. H. Bragdon, whose name appears on every 
box, of which there is but one size, containing 80 bottles of colors, and 2 bottles of medium for mixing, the 
price having always been $5, To frustrate these imitations, and — the genuine colors in the hands of those 
who desire to obtain the value of their money, Mr. Bragdon will, for a limited time, sell the complete box of 
colors for $3.50. ‘‘ How to do Lustra Painting” (copyright by R. H. Bragdon, 1884), price 50c., enables any 
one to do the work successfully. All orders must be addressed to 

T Studio Building, 337 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 

R. Hi. BRA G DON * After Oct. Ist, 1155 Broadway. . 














So Dainty is “ Fels’s Clarinated 
Soap,”’so Refreshing and so Pure, 
that it is beyond question the 
Finest Soap for the Toilet the 
World can Produce. To Soothe 
and Freshen the Skin is its Mis- 
sion. A Pleasure in the Bath. 
For the Face and Handsa Delight, 
it being Delicately Perfumed. 
Made from the Sweetest of Oils, 
Perfectly Blended, “‘Fels’s Clarin- 
ated Soap”’ claims to be the Per- 
fection of the Soap-Maker’s Art. 
FELS & CO., Philadelphia 


‘Fels’s 
‘Fels’s 
+Fels’s 
+Fels’s 
+Fels’s 


Fels’s 


Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 
Clarinated 











Dolmans, 


Plain or trimmed with Hud- | 
son Bay Beaver, each gar- | 


JACKSON'S: 


MOURNING STORE, 
777 BROADWAY, 


WE WILL OFFER DURING THE COMING 
WEEK EXTRA REDUCTIONS IN ALL-W0OL 
FRENCH CASHMERES, IN ALL QUALITIES, 
FROM 40c. to $1.50. 

We will also offer HENRIETTA CLOTHS, AT 
LOWER PRICES THAN EVER BEFORE. 

GREAT REDUCTIONS WILL BE MADE IN 





GRAY GOODS AND GOODS FOR SECOND 
MOURNING. LADIES WILL FIND BAR- 
GAINS IN OUR SILK DEPARTMENT, TO 


WHICH WE INVITE ATTENTION, TO CON- 
VINCE THEM that WE HAVE A LARGE and 
FINE ASSORTMENT AT VERY LOW PRICES. 
MOURNING ORDERS EXECUTED AT THE 
SHORTEST POSSIBLE NOTICE. 
SPECIAL ATTENTION GIVEN 
ORDERS. 


JACKSON'S 


777 BROADWAY. 


TO MAIL 


The Greatest Tnvextion of the Age| 


The McDOWELL 


S m 
oad >) Garment Drafting Z | 
ZH 4 MACHINE, . i 
6W. 14th St., N.Y. \| Hs 





























Beware or Tin AnD PastTesoarD Imitrations, 


DRESSMAKERS.—IS IT NOT YOUR DUTY 


to notice every great improvement in your profession ? 


We do not ask you to buy, but merely to see this 


WONDERFUL MACHINE, 


and fest it at your own home for 30 days free of charge. 
| Send now, and 


| DO NOT LOSE THIS RARE CHANCE. 


| It makes all garments perfectly by actnal measure, 
prevents fulness at bottom of front darts, fits all 
shoniders, saves four fifths of your time, and pays for 
itself every week; the sleeve also is perfection. If 
this were not true, would we let you test the machine at 
| your own home for 30 days free of charge? 


; 6 ‘West 16th Street, New York City. 
DENTIFRICE LOTION 
AND 


POWDER. 


<Q» 
S 


ss Hygienical 
2 <8 Preparations 
4: oe for 
the Teeth and the Mouth. 


8, place de l’Opéra, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


TOILET POWDER. 
bye y 


» 
- 


invisible, 


Vy impalpable, 


SPECIAL adherent. 


by CHARLES FAY, Perfumer, 4 14 


9, RUE LA Parx, Paris. 
New York: Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 


PAINTING—EMBROIDERY. 


THE ART INTERCHANGE, $3 A YEAR. 

A fortnightly journal, illustrated, gives practical in- 
struction in painting upon china, silk, and all other 
| materials, crayon drawing, pastel, hammering brass, 
and in all kinds of embroidery. Hundreds of patterns 
for all kinds art work are given yearly. Full-page 
designs in color (Flowers and Figures) with each 
alternate issue. ge Ijlustrated Supplements with 
every number. Sample copy, with full-page col- 
ored design, 15 cen Address 


RICE POWDER 
PREPARED 


WITH BISMUTH 


DE 













ts, 





WILLIAM WHITLOCK, 
140 Nassau St., New York. 

PATCHWORK. We send ten sam- 

| ple pieces of elegant silk, all different, 

and cut so as to make one 12 inch-block 

of crazy patchwork, with diagram 

showing how to put them together, and a wee of new 

stitches, for 35 cents. Wesend aset of 35 Perforated 

Patterns, working size, of birds, butterflies, bugs, bee- 

tles, spiders and web, reptiles, Kate Greenaway figures, 

flowers, etc., with material for transferring to the silk, 
for 60 cents. 





Our book “How to Make Home Beautiful” 
teaches all the embroidery stitches, and a variety of 
Patchwork stitches. Price 15 cents. All the above $!.00, 
postpaid. J. L. Patten, 58 W. l4th St... N.Y. 


4 PRIZE wili help all, of either sex, to more 

® money right away than anything else 
in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolutely 
| Sure. At once address Tave & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive free, a costly box of g 





ods which 
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THE KIND OF A PIG, 
IT WOULD HAVE To 
BEITO Go ouT THAT 
HOLE TN THE FENCE 


JNSEX 


























VERY STUBBORN. EQUAL TO THE OCCASION. 


SEERESS. ‘“‘ My DEAR LADY, YOUR HUSBAN’ WILL NOT BE A LAWYER, NOR A MERCHANT, BUT— 
AH, 1 HAVE IT! A MINISTER WILL MARRY MY CHARMING YOUNG LADY.” 

LADY. “INDEED! BUT I AM ENGAGED TO A PHYSICIAN.” 

SEERESS. “ VERY TRUE, AND YOU WILL MARRY THE NOBLE GENTLEMAN TOO, "UT A MINIS- 
TER WILL MARRY YOU, THAT IS, YOU UNDERSTAND, PERFORM THE CEREMONY,” ETC,, ETC, 


“Suu-u-U! NOW YoU WOULDN'T GO OUT THAT HOLE IN THE FENCE TO SAVE YER HEAD, 
WOULD YOU? PIGS AIR — STUBBERNEST THINGS, ANYWAY.” 


1 YRvN , 
FACETIZ. 

A numuer of young people were gathered to see the passing of a campaign clu, 
whose commandant was the presumed fiancé of one of the young ladies present. The 
procession was long in making its appearance, and during the waiting the question of 
the route was discussed. No one present seemed able to tell from which direction 








it was to appear, Finally the young lady probably the most interested 
recited the whole line of march, When some astonishment was express- 
ed at her being 80 well posted, a young gentleman of the party explained 
matters by the remark that “‘ Miss Lucy evidently knew it by heart.” 
———— 

After her grandmother had given her a good scolding, a little mischief 
was overheard to say to herself: ‘Somebody is cross in this room; *tain’t 
me, and ’tain’t dolly, and ’tain’t kitty. I wonder who it is?” 
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THE NEWEST LUXURY FOR DOGS—A RUSSIAN BATU. 
THE SHOWER. COOLING OFF. 
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CONVINCING HISTORICAL PROOF. 


DEBATER ON THE AFFIRMATIVE. “AN NOW LN CONCLUSIVE CONFIRMATION OB DE PHYs- LADY (with pet pug). “OH, DocTOR, WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH MY POOR LITTLE NERO? 
ICAL DEGENERATION OB MAN, 1] PINT TO DIS YEAH HIST’RY, WHICH SEZ IN REBELUTIONARY TIMES ” 


oa a “ , . HE WON'T EAT; HE WON'T SLEEP. HE SITS THERE MOANING 

OU’ FOREFADDERS WO’ DERE HAR IN CUES, SUMPFIN LIKE CHINEZERS; BUTI AX YO’ WHAR NOW'DAYS DOCTOR. “THERE, THERE, MY DEAR MADAM, COMPOSE YOURSELF.” 

YO" FIND A NIGGAH ET HEZ WOOL LONG 'NUFF TOBE CUED. | TELL YO’, FELLER-CITIZENS, DE DAY LADY. “1 WONDER IF IT CAN BE THE MEASLES; LITTLE CHARLEY IS UPSTAIRS VERY SICK 
AM COMIN’ WHEN YO' HEZ TO SCALP A NIGGAH TO FIND HIS HAR,” WITH THEM, YOU KNOW.” : 














